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IN ADDITION TO THE FOREGOING AWARDS 
For Family Sewing-Machines 
THERE WERE 


Four Grand Prizes 


AND A NUMBER OF GOLD MEDALS FOR VARIOUS 
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SINGER SEWING-MACHINES USED IN MANUFACTURES 
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It is easy 


to make a breakfast of Cream of Wheat, 
but it’s hard to get a better breakfast. 


CREAM of WHEAT 


can also be served in a score of dainty ways 


at luncheon and for dessert at dinner 


The oftener you eat it, the more 
you will want of it. 




















, AS DEUTSCHE HAUS,” a reproduction of the Imperial 





The Imperial German Government Building 


**Das Deutsche Haus”’ 
World’s Fair Grounds, St. Louis 


Castle of Charlottenburg, stands cn a beautiful elevation, 
overlooking the Cascades, the Lagoons and the principal exhibi- 
tion buildings. It affords the grandest view obtainable of the 
grounds by day, and of the evening illumination. 


The German Wine Restaurant connected with the ““Deutsche 
Haus”’ is the rendezvous of the German nobility as well as the 
better classes from all nations. It is conducted by Mr. P. H. C. 
Kons, proprietor of the Carlton Hotel, Berlin. 


Anheuser-Busch’s are the only American 
beers served at ‘‘Das Deutsche Restaurant.’ 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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IMPORTANT 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Popular 
Illustrated Magazine of 
Travel and Education 


From 130 to 160 pages each issue, every 
one of which is of human interest. 


Subscriptions for 1905 only will be re- 
ceived until December 31st, 1904, at 50 
cents per year; to foreign countries $1.00. 


After January 1st, 1905, the subscription 
price will be $1.00; to foreign countries 
$1.50; at news-stands ten cents per copy. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and take advantage of this extraordinarily 
low rate. 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 


7 East 42d St. 


Box No. 185 New York 
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The Whit Incomparable 

| 4 Steam Car ) 
A touring car which 
runs noiselessly without 
odor, smoke or vibra- 
tion; as simple to oper- 
ate as an electric with a radius of operation as 
great as the higher-priced, high-powered gaso- 
Jene machines. 


King of the Belgians body, long wheel base, large 
wheels, plenty of room, great luxury of upholstery 
and fittings, higher power and greater speed. 


Cleveland 


White nx’, Company “oi 
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416 West 13th Street New York 





Proots of Gibson Drawings 


HE continued demand for proofs of the 
full-page and double-page drawings by 
famous artists that appear in Co..ier’s 

has led us to strike off from the original plates a 
number of proofs on heavy plate paper. These 
are printed with the greatest care, and when 
framed present a very handsome appearance. 
Mailed securely in heavy tubes for Two Dollars each. Address 


PROOF DEPARTMENT, Collier’s Weekly 
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OFFER 
3[3 IN NOVEMBER 


and $6.50 per month for 
$] 3,00 in 00 i 1n eight months will buy 
the best $65.00 Diamond Ring 
to be had anywhere—we 


November send it Express paid, for 
your inspection—any style 
14 Karat mounting—dia- 
mond guaranteed to be absolutely without flaw or 
any imperfection, very brilliant and perfectly 
cut and pure crystal white (blue white) color 
—if not satisfactory return at our expense. 


v For cash with 
Special Cash Offer order or C.O.D., 
we make a special November cash price of 
$59.50. If not perfectly satisfactory we will 
promptly refund your money. 





Our New Complete (112 page) Catalog, 
showing more than 1100 illustrations 
of mounted diamonds, waiches, jewelry, 
silver, cut glass, etc., and: special dis- 
count sheet will be sent absolutely 


THIS MONTH free this month. Write to-day. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, (Inc.,) ftmoriai tay, CHICAGO 
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HEAD OFFICE: 509 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Each passing look at nook or brook 
Unfolds a flying picture book 

Of landscape bright or mountain height 
Reside the Road of Anthracite 
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€@ BECAUSE of its ease in running, the roominess and protection 
of its brougham, and the luxuriousness of its furnishings "that 
Decauville Car" is unrivalled for use in shopping and calling. 


€@ PEOPLE who know what an automobile should be buy the imported 
machines whose engines are made where engines and motors have been 
the first consideration for over forty years. It is the skill and brains 
resulting from such training that make "that Decauville Car" the finest 


and smoothest running automobile on the market. 


ie Guz ~> 
re 
on Ac Barcant %, SOLE AMERICAN AGENT 
e 


A [m4 Becauville cars ; ° 
rs marae. all Standard Automobile Company, of New York 


Licensed Importer under Selden Patent 


Salesroom: 136 West 38th Street Garage: 146-148 West 39th Street 











Suit Made $ | D2 
to Measure 





































Fine All-Wool 
Suit Tailor-Made 
Cashmere or 
Case Worsted Suit 
Your Choice of a vari 
Free colorings and. Pena ber 


all the newest patterns just 
from the woolen mills. We 
direct special attention 
to the fabrics, The 
cloth is specially 
woven from new, 
high grade wool ; 
it is close woven 
and the wool is full 
of “life,” so that 
the cloth is elastic 
and the garments 
will hold their 
shape. Before 
cutting into the 
cloth for each 
suit, the suit pat- 
tern is thorough- 
lyshrunken. Our 
cutters are first- 
class workmen, 
who incorporate 
into the suit the 
latest style, and 
take into account 
the various litile 
differences in build 
each man SSeS. 
The suit is lined 
throughout with ‘Bul- 
lis” serge and the sleeve 
linings are of the cele- 
brated ‘‘Fowler”’ silesia. 
All trimmings are the 
very best, and button- 
holes are hand finished. 
The pants pockets are 
made of strong drilling, 
and all the findings are 
such as only can be se- 
cured in the high grade 
merchant-tailor article. 
Our measure and order 
blank will enable you to 
take your Own measure- 
ment accurately, and a 
perfect fit is guaran- 
teed. Weare manu- 
facturers, importers 
and custom tailors, 
and guarantee our $12.00 suits to 
be equal in wear to the best suits 
you can obtain from your local 
dealer for Twenty Dollars, while 
in style and fit our garments are incomparably supe- 
rior to any but the product of high-priced city tailors. 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers throughout the 
United States, we are giving on the first order re- 
ceived from any one person, a handsome suit case, 
which we use to ship the suit. The suit case that 
goes with each suit is most presentable and would 
cost in your local store from $3 to $5. 

is all we You run no risk in ordering 
from us, as we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. We 
do not ask you to pay for the goods before seeing 
them. We send them by express C. O. D., with the 
privilege of examination at ——_ Office, and if the 
suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish or fit, you 
need not accept it; it will be returned to us at our 
expense. The suit shown in the picture is our No. 
251, and is a sensible, oming suit to most gentle- 
men. The price is $12.00. It is entirely new, out of 
the ordinary and Maar 3 stylish. Samples of cloth that 
make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 

talogue, which tains styles and samples varyi 
in price from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue pons | 
SAMPLES OF CLOTH FREE 
will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us, 
Remember, we have no agents, no branch stores, and no connec- 
tion with any other clothing concern. Our business has been 
established 40 years. Write today for samples. Address 
Meyer Livingston Sons, Dept. 97, South Bend, Ind. 
Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, ind. 


























SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 


IT’S FREE 
FOR THE 


ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over 3) years in 
the treatment of formities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can 
be done in a Sanitarium properly equipped and 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of Club 
Feet, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Hip 
Disease, Crippled and Deformed Joints and 
Limbs, Infantile Paralysis, etc. 

It tells how the above conditions can be 
corrected without surgical operations, plaster 
paris applications or painful treatment of any 
kind. Ask for it. 


The L. Cc. McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium 
3100 PINE 8T., ST. LOUIS, U. 5. A. 
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Y a4 and 
Y Wil re Stereopticons 
V/ Uj for public entertainments, 
4, qn illustrating historic and current 

ov events, popular songs, etc. Nothing af- 


fords better opportunities for men with small 


MAKE MONEY 


costs, explains the operation and instructs you 
ow to conduct paying entertainmeuts. 

MeALLISTER, Mfg. Optician 
or l 49 Nassan Street 
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K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for.our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo, 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 


New York, 416-424 West 13th Street London, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and 
The International News Co., 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. 


Copyright 1004 by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second-Clase Matter 





Vol. XXXIV No. 7 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 











New York, Saturday, November 12, 1904 he, + 
CONTENTS 
NOVEMBER FICTION AND DRAMATIC NUMBER 
Cover Design Drawn by John Clay Pag 
The Matinee Girl. Frontispiece Drawn by Otto Schneider 7 
Editorials. ; ; , : , : ‘ ; ss ’ 8-9 
Reaping the Whirlwind in Kentucky Politics : ; , : 10 


Illustrated with Photographs 
What Ails the Democratic Party ? Samuel E. Moffett 1! 
The Villain Dies! Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson 12 
Autumn Plays 
Scenes from Some of the Season’s Successful Plays. 
Musical Comedies and the Fall of Man F. M. Colby 14 


Illustrated with Photographs 


-. Norman Hapgood 12 


Photographs 13 


“If Youth But Knew.” Story . . Agnes and Egerton Castle 15 
1].—Roses of Trianon. Illustrated by Fred. Pegram 
Trailing Texas Cattle . : ; 


Double-Page Drawing in Color by Frederic Remington 16-17 
Story . ; ; ’ . Harrison Rhodes 20 
Illustrated by Edward Penfield 


Brother Rabbit’s Cradle. Story Joel Chandler Harris 21 
Illustrated by Frank Ver Beck 


Billy’s Atonement. 


Folks at the Fair Arthur Ruhl 22 


Illustrated by Florence Scovil Shinn 
Writers Developed by Freedom of Expression Robert Bridges 
A Correspondent’s Life in Manchuria . Frederick Palmer 29 








CHANGE oF Appress.—Subscribers when ordering a change of ad- 
dress should give the old as Well as the new address, and the ledger 
number on their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily 
elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of 
COLLIER’s will reach any new*subscriber. All subscriptions commence 
with the date of the first copy received. 































Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in 
excellence. Every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
You will be the moment-you open a box. YOU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN 
You HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR BA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package bears the design of a ‘‘DOMINO’’ MASK, ‘*DOMINO’’ STONES 
id th f the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). 
sg acc INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE, 













on CREDIT 
One-half Carat ~~ (TG 


Fine Perfect Stones ‘ Si wy rN Ze $10.00 sown 
$65.00 | DP) $6.00 wan 



















Order Christmas Diamonds Early 


Wi will send any one of the above rings shown, express prepaid, to any honest person for inspection 
AT ONCE. Last year many were disappointed by sending their orders too late. Our prices are only 10% 
higher than acknowledged cash prices. Our offer is reliable and we do not claim more than we fulfill. Send us first 
payment with your order, or, if you prefer, we will send your selection C.O.D. first payment subject to examination 
Your promise to pay and your honesty constitute our entire security. Catalog No. 0105 sent FREE everywhere. 
HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. — Diamonds — Watches — Jewelry —148 0105 State Street, Chicago 


Our individual responsibility is $250,000.00. Established i882. 














WE SAVE YOU 


All Dealers’ Profit 


ers’ and mi 
be influence 


for yoursel 


user. We save you all jobbers’, « 
dlemen‘s profits—therefore, do 1 
by dealers’ prejudice; 
We have @ most extraordinary bargain price on 
our Oak Stove—the price will surely astoni«h you 

don’t buy until you learn all about the EKala- 
mazoo Oak. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE 
and compare our prices and quality ove 
of local dealers. hat will teil t 
catalogue is the Most complete 
any manufacturer selling direct 
Describes our full line, including 
KALAMAZOO STEEL RANGES. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at epecial fe 


investigate 4 








tory prices. 
A MIGH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK STOVES 
for wood or wood and coal. 

A NEW CAST RANGE for hard coal exclusively 
made especially for the eastern and city trade---a 
great money saver. 

A NEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER— 
handsomely nickeled—the equai of aay high 
grade parlor stove in the world—a great bargain 
KALAMAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for soft coal 
A NEW CASY COTTAGE HEATING STOVE fo 
wood, ETC., ETC. 


Don’t fail to acquaint yourself with the many 

ood qualities and superior advantages of our 
Grand » Made exclusively for hard coal 
or wood—it’s the kind the New England, New 
York and Penn. housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its reasonableness 

Highest grade patent blue polish 
Kalamazoo Steel Ranges at ne addit 
mazoos blacked and polished ready fc - 
them up. we are real mane 
simply dealers; we guarantee our product 
bank bond; we pay the freight ; if you 
satisfied we don’t want you to keep the purchase; we give 
you a 360 day approval test. The Kalamazoo is not excelled 
by any stove or range in the world, and we certainly do save 
you money. Send for free catalogue No. 176; read our 
offer ; compare our prices and then let us ship you a Kalamazoo 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, or 
any Commercial Agency 


not perfectly 














The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Exhibit at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, Section Pala 
ibera Art 

















CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE LIMITED— 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Save Your Papers 


CoLuieR’s WEEKLY 


, 
BINDER 


Fitted with patent cla Wil 

fifty-two number 4 

Price $1.25. Address ‘ \ 
416 We 13TH STREE N Y ( 
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Stamps to cover postage 


on receipt of 4 cents in 


MAILED FREE 


representing the eleven 


in tint 


changes in style in woman’s dress during the century 


nearly three feet long 


eS ER 


The Delineator may be secured of your newsdealer, or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers 


atisc.a copy,$:ayear. THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Butterick Bldg., New York 





























and other medals were 
awarded the Butterick 
Fashion Exhibit at the 


' St. Louis World’s Fair. 


The feature of the Butterick 
exhibit which won the Grand 
Prize at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair was a series of eleven cos- 
tumes, showing the styles in 
woman’s dress during the past 
century—ten years apart. These 
have been charmingly drawn by 
Anna Burnham Westermann, and 
reproduced with tint in the form 
of an art panel, nearly three feet 
long. It is well worth framing 
to adorn the walls of Milady’s 
boudoir, parlor or den, and will 
be mailed, rolled without creas- 
ing, on receipt of four cents, to 
cover postage, etc. Small out- 
line drawings of these figures are 
shown in this advertisement— 
they give but a hint of the charm 
of the original drawings as shown 
on the panel itself. 

Tue Dewineator stands for 
the highest degree of excellence 
in the portrayal of fashions for 
the women of the civilized world. 
This same superiority is shown 
in its treatment of every depart- 
ment of home life 


























A SUPERB ART PANEL 














is the best number we have ever 
issued—we think —and more than 
ever proves THe DevineaTor to 
be “the best of all the magazines 
published for Woman.”’ 

The Love Songs from the Wag- 
ner Operas have, for the first time, 
been worthily on into English. 
Richard Le Gallienne has trans- 
lated them with a charm that will 
make them endeared forever. The 
accompanying decorations in 
color, by J. C. Leyendecker, are 
superb,.and well worthy of this 
master feature. 

Other contributors to this num- 
ber are: Robert Grant, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, Alice Brown, El- 
more Elliott Peake, Mary Stewart 
Cutting, L. Frank Baum, the au- 
thor of «* The Wizard of Oz,’’ 
etc., Julia Magruder, Albert Bige- 
low Paine, Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, Gustav Kobbé, Lillie 
Hamilton French, Dr. Grace 
Peckham Murray, Florence Earle 
Coates, Aloysius Coll, Carolyn 
Wells, Jennie Pendleton Ewing. 
This issue contains superb illus- 
trations in color and in black and 
white, by J. C. Leyendecker, 
Martin Justice, L. D’Emo, Paul 
J. Meylan, S. Werner, Christine 
S. Bredin, Herbert Paus, Harry 
Stacey Benton, F. Richardson, 
R. Emmett Owen and Harry A. 
Linnell. 


Fashion Plates 
in Colors 


The midwinter 


ter fashions are shown in profusion 
in full color and in black and white. Better this 


month than ever—as we promised they would be 
with each issue— 


Smee 
es shown this month are ow Aro +74 


pay et the best way to overcome them 
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ECIL 


it play any music 


7 )U can attach the Cecilian piano player to any piano and with 


you wish, in a better and more satisfying 
manner and with less fussing with complicated levers, ¢ 
than you can with any other piano player. 

The operation of the Cecilian is perfectly simple 
musical performance is artistic in every sense of the word. 
under your absolute control all the time. 
just as it should be played, 
all the expression you please into 


sive effort that you forget to enjoy the music 


The perfection of the Cecilian is in its simplicity and its easy 
operation. It makes your piano a source of positive enjoyment to 


every member of your family for they all can play it. 


The price is $250.00, but you can buy on easy monthly payments 


if you wish. 


Booklet and full informati: 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


London, Eng. 
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n sent on request. 


Detroit, Mich. 








and yet 
You can play any music 


bring out all the effects you desire, put 
it and do it without such exces- 


Dept. H. 





disease is avoided. 


Exercises. 





a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. 
them over, or chemically dissolve their health-giving 
oils, yet clears them thoroughly, by a method of its own. 


PORES 


WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your mouth 
and neglect your pores, the myriad mouths of your 
skin? The pores are the safety valves of the body. 
If they be kept in perfect order by constant and in- 
telligent bathing, a very general source of danger from 
HAND SAPOLIO is unequaled as 
It does not gloss 





Don’t argue, 


Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit 
Its cost a trifle 


thanks.” 


AFTER. A REFRESHING BATH with HAND 
SAPOLIO, every one of the 2,381,248 healthily-opened 
pores of your skin will shout as through a trumpet, 
“For this relief, much 
HAND SAPOLIO equals hours of so-called Health 


Five minutes with 
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THE «MATINEE. GIRL 





; ] DRY POINT BY OTTO SCHNEIDER 



































R. ROOT SAID, at Chicago five months ago, that ‘‘ours ests and increases art opportunities in America is to their advan- 
is a government by party rule.’? Although there is lit- tage. The feeling that lies behind this tax is that pictures are a 
eral truth in such a statement, it is usually made to luxury for the rich. Legislators from the tall timber see no reason 
nceal or justify unworthy motives. he officials of why the desire of Croesus for a painting should not be used to 
the party in power should be looked upon as _ national help support the State. If you tried to explain to Uncle Jor 
officers conducting the Government, and ruling as officers of the Cannon, for example, that pictures were as clearly a _ part of 
Government, not primarily as partisans. It was furthest from the education as books, plays, or music, you might possibly get an 
dream of any founder of our Constitution that men in high office admission that it would be a good thing to tax people for read- 
should think first of faction. It was the haunting fear of WasnH- ing MiLron or hearing BeETHoveN if we could find a way to do 
INGTON that parties might destroy what was best in the democracy, it. Few great paintings go directly to our museums. 
in the foundation of which he had so nobly led. The most pro- The general course is for them to be bought by indi- USBF a Bes 
found questions facing the officers of our Government to-day, and viduals, owned privately by them for a time, and finally 
for the next fowr years, and for many years to come, are not find their way to public galleries. The present interest in art is 
party questions. They are profound and complicated problems rapidly snatching up most of those old masterpieces which can be 
crying for solution on principles absolutely disconnected from purchased, and our tariff against them, by irritating every buyer, 
party lines. Foremost among them stand the trusts. The prin- greatly diminishes the number of great works which are secured 
ciple of competition, in the opinion of many experts, is doomed. for the United States. It is this approaching end of the present 
If so, still more important becomes the principle of regulation, profuse opportunities that makes the art tax so peculiarly stupid and 
[he more wisely the capital which has overthrown the restraints unfortunate, When we look over the record of Congress, however, on 
of competition can be regulated, the less danger of new party all matters in any way touching art, we find no ground whatever 
divisions produced by two extremes, a violent social- for hoping it will ever take a less bigoted and injurious position. 
-~ bh - +e ism on the one hand, a party of force upon the other. 
rhe public conscience says there is an evil. No ex- EREDITH HAS BEEN TALKING more than is customary with 
planation will satisfy it that pork needs to sell for half as much him. Following his sensational utterance on leasehold mar- 
again to-day as it did in the spring of ’97. It needs at least riage comes an interview on things in general, in which the most 
some explanation to satisfy it about the meaning of Mr. Kwnox’s striking opinion is that America does right to hold the Philippines. 
selection for the Senate. It can not smile because a family con- MEREDITH, be it remembered, is one of the dwindling number of 
nection of ROCKEFELLER’s rules our strongest Chamber. It can not English Liberals who are ardently for Irish Home Rule. He is as 
smile because the ministers of this Senate King are all closely iden- firm as JoHN Morvey and Earl Spencer. He was bitterly opposed 
tified with money interests of the concentrated and ruling order. to England’s war against the Boers. He is far removed from sym- 
It knows the relation of the coal trust to the law. It guesses pathy with empires or imperialism. But he is capable of making 
why trust managers often report by number and not by name. It a distinction. He does not, in his view of politics, fix up one 
realizes that our Government treats the very rich as other Gov- general principle which shall cover every case. He makes an ex- 
ernments treat the aristocracy and the official class. A German ception of the Philippines, because we took them from 
editor is forbidden to mention certain scandals because ‘‘the abuses incidental necessity, not from greed; because they are yun ‘inane 
brought to light might cause other people of standing to be low- savages, not a people differently civilized from us, like 
ered in the public opinion.’’ We wish no analogous timidity here, the Boers; and because if we give them up they will be governed 
We wish caution, justice, but no shrinking from the consequences. by Spain or japan. Merepiru believes that we shall govern the 
\ Vienna paper calls us the Modern Carthage. We are rich, and Filipinos well, and’ in other directions also he thinks very highly 
becoming militant, as Carthage was. Let us force our rulers to of America. In the United States and Japan he sees the nations 
} ke steps which shall prevent our degenerating as Carthage did. of the future, with England sinking to a humbler position, France 
‘i We expect from our representatives at Washington not merely an about holding her own, and Germany standing well. MEREDITH 
i occasional sop to public conscience, but a persistent and fearless is a great though erratic thinker; his high opinion of us is some- 
: effort to execute the laws. thing which we may rightly value; and for so pronounced an 
: opponent of oppression to declare in favor of our policy in the 
: ie IS THE ERA of the humane. Even peace is gaining, al- Philippines is a straw of no small importance. 
though the humane in war gains much faster. Religion becomes 
yearly simpler. It translates itself from complexities of argument ANY NEEDLESS STRIKES bring discredit on the unions when, 
into facts of daily note. It becomes in part a science, with laws if the truth were known, most of the obloquy would fall on 
fortified by observation, It gives almost a promise that the whole capital. When labor has a serious and legitimate grievance, the 
world may sometime dwell on the same essentials. Japan is called natural solution, when negotiation fails, is a hard strike, long con- 
a heathen country, and she is in some ways ethically below the tinued, The brief picayune strikes in the building trades, of which 
West, but her cleverness—even if it be nothing more—is enabling half a dozen come in one branch in as many months, are often, 
her to see with startling quickness and precision that certain super- perhaps usually, caused by relations so intricate that the general 
stitions are in her way. The latest illustration, following quickly public fails to grasp their meaning. These little strikes are caused, 
on what we hear of her sanitary vigilance, is her determination to in a very large per cent of the cases, by the warfare of the em- 
release, after recovery, all Russian prisoners who are permanently ploying companies among themselves. The Sam Parks case was 
disablec Thus do humanity and practical acuteness work in con- typical of the general habit. In that case the Fuller Construction 
rd. We observe that one of Count Totsto1’s sons Company brought a venal labor leader from Chicago to New York, 
Tin an b has written to a Russian paper, praising war, and un- and used him to create strikes which would interfere with the 
folding a conviction that Russian destiny includes the construction companies which had not yet been absorbed 
mastery of the world, steps to this end being the absorption of by the Fuller organization. This process of absorption Sh FR I 
adjacent nations and the ousting of Great Britain from Egypt as is still going on, and by the same means. The plum- 
well as India, ‘Totsror’s daughter is also combative, being presi- bers, plasterers, joiners, electricians, tilelayers, and many other 
dent of a committee of female aristocrats formed for the encour- groups of workmen, are but the tools of the building companies, 
agement of volunteers. England, after the performance of the Baltic who determine for them the thousand petty strikes that annoy 
fleet, showed how far from extinction is the spirit of war, but at the the public. The little construction companies, by difficulty in ful- 
same time the submission to reason by both Russians and English filling contracts, get into trouble financially, the big companies buy 
showed how the desire to avoid war may grow without the willing- up their notes, and the swallowing is soon complete, in much the 
ness to fight when necessary being lost. The world is not losing the same manner that the individual saloon becomes the property of 
martial virtues in the reign of commerce and the peaceful arts, but some ‘brewer. When, therefore, we are tempted into rage over 
t gaining in humanity and in reason as applied to war. some trivial and pointless strike in one of the many branches of 
the building trade, instead of talking about the ‘‘over-organization 
tales rAX ON ART is not likely to be removed until the whole of labor,’’ or the insanity of labor unions, it might be as useful 
tariff is revised. Even if there were a revision, it is* likely for us to give thought to methods for ending this corrupt power 
t} the duties on art might be retained, This tax occupies an which the big construction companies use to crush their smaller 
exceptional position. It is not to “‘protect’? American artists. rivals. Little companies or unions would seldom strike if let 
They do not wish to be protected, being able to take care of alone, because it would not pay. It does pay a big company to 
themselves and knowing that whatever stimulates esthetic inter- pay for a strike which shall ruin a little one. Labor, in our opin- 
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ion, is much less to blame for the present uncomfortable compli- 


cations than capital is. Corruption exists in both camps, but in 
the unions it is the corruption of the individual, in the big moneyed 
organizations it is corruption as a steadily pursued business policy. 
The labor problem, therefore, is a less difficult and less discourag- 
ing one than is presented by the sins of capital. The enterprise 
and energy represented by money have no doubt done much for 
the material development of the country. Organized labor has 
done much. to raise the moral and spiritual standard of the country. 
It has had its faults, even grievous ones, but it has suffered much 
for sins which were committed by its opponent. 


HE AMERICAN DRAMA IS CONTROLLED almost wholly by 

a group of some half a dozen men. Mr. Danie, FROHMAN, 
not technically part of the syndicate, is part of it essentially, and 
he is the only one of the aggregation that is looked upon as a per- 
son so cultivated and “‘literary’’ that he is fitted occasionally to 
promulgate critical ideas in print. These exhalations of intellect at 
least avoid the danger of soaring beyond the vision of the ordi- 
nary reader. In his latest magazine treatise on the art of which 
his brother is the king, Mr. FroumMan lays down with the calm- 
ness of omnipotence what ‘‘must be’’ in drama. ‘‘The story and 
its complications need not be new, though their treatment must 
be fresh, and every year requires a more novel, though not nec- 
essarily outré, setting than the last. The love story must be clear 
and distinct in the mind of the dramatist, and he must find an 
obstacle in. its course. This obstacle, reasonably, convincingly, 
ingeniously, he must remove.’’ Good-by to ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
of course, to every tragedy, to the best of HaupTMANN and SuDER- 
MANN, even to **The Admirable Crichton,’’ which, by the way, 
would have horrified the syndicate had it not borne the name of 
BarrigE, There is no cause for surprise in Mr. FROHMAN’s opinion 
that ‘‘Hamlet’”’ is ‘‘no play.’’ ‘*The characters, which were un- 
doubtedly preconceived character-studies, are strung together, 
hanging limply from an old-fashioned peg, jostling against one 
another like stray individuals in a crowd and exposing 
their inmost hearts without rime or reason. Hamlet 
himself is a purposeless hero, antagonizing the audi- 
ence with his vacillations and cowardice and uncertainty.’’ We 
do not pretend to know what ‘‘preconceived character-studies”’ 
are, but are comforted to have Mr. FrRoHMAN speak a good word 
for Laertes. Truly, there you have the embryo for a part that, 
worked up into the whole drama, would exactly suit a FROHMAN 
star and make a Frouman play. ‘*‘What,’’ exclaims Mr. Frouman, 
‘“‘would be a modern manager’s impression to-day if confronted by 
the manuscript of a play like ‘Hamlet,’ if proffered for its theme 
and its purely technical construction??? What, indeed, if the 
manager were an American and a member of the syndicate. Mr. 
FROHMAN observes that in ‘*Tess,’’ ‘*Tanqueray,’’ and ‘‘Fedora,”’ 
‘*Cleopatra’’ and ‘‘Patrie,’’ ‘‘the action is coldly classical.’? Sar- 
pou, nevertheless, seems to be his high-water mark. Ranging over 
the whole field of dramatic art, Mr. FRoHMAN ends with an inspir- 
ing list of masterpieces, selected at random, he says, but all 
“sound, sane, and convincing in theme, plot, character, and 
treatment.’’ ‘‘The Lady of Lyons’’ is made remarkable for ‘‘char- 
acter-study’’—the quality in which ‘‘Hamlet,’’ if we understand 
Mr. FrouMAN, is such a failure. ‘‘The Wife’’ is on the list as ‘‘a 
splendid variant’’ of ‘‘The Banker’s Daughter’? theme. No wonder 
American !egends include the tale that when Miss MaupE Apams 
wished to play ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,” Mr, CHaRLES FROHMAN or- 
dered a scenario prepared for his perusal, 


, 


ppiarng tbe MODES OF TRAVEL are doing much for the health 
and happiness of the ordinary man, and most of all for the 
ordinary woman. Each new step, like the New York Subway, 
means the freeing of millions from fatigue and illness. It enables 
thousands to have houses in the suburbs instead of rooms or dark 
and dingy flats in town. It reduces the time given to the ex- 
hausting work of daily passing to and fro. It is the army of 
workers, with their long hours and pallid faces, who 
give meaning to such mechanical improvements. To 
them the trolley was a godsend, lightening their bur- 
dens in the towns, making a healthy pleasure of their travel in 
the country. Electricity and open cars upon the elevated have 
meant refreshment instead of summer strain and suffering. The 
horse, of noble memory, in passing from our city streets, goes 
to a happier existence. Dismal racks of bone will soon cease to 
struggle over stony roads. A large part of life, for man and the 
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beasts in his employ, is spent in getting from place to place and 











back again, and all that part of life is brightened by the skill 
and enterprise which digs through rock and harnesses vehicles t« 


an clectric question mark. 


CIENCE IS THE WIZARD of the present. It tells stories 

not surpassed by any romancer of the past. We have been 
reading lately not of wireless telegraphy, the telephone, tor 
pedoes, smokeless powder, or any of the great inventions which 
change the course of history, but of the small and humble microbs 
and the injustice often done him. First, as to his stature. In 
the distance measured by a straight line between this page of 
COLLIER’s and the next—in the thickness of this sheet of paper 
there is room for over a hundred bacteria to lie comfortably side 
by side. One of these creatures, by a simple process 
of self-division, can often become two in thirty min- 
which, continued for twenty-four hours, 
from one microbe 281,470,000,000. We have become accustomed 
to realizing that death for us lurked in these tiny creatures, but 
it is more novel to have scientists tell us of the good for which 
bacteria are responsible. They add to the fertility of our soil 
For an average cubic inch of garden earth, from ten to forty 
million of these animals would be a moderate population. They 
make soil as well as fertilizing it. Some, nourishing themselves 
from air, become so much pure addition to the farm. So we 
can not in justice draw an indictment against the entire race 
of microbes. 
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OCIALISTS ARE MILITANT, and as a class are busily en- 

gaged in propagating their doctrines. Sometimes they overdo 
it. When an article by a Socialist appeared in this paper some 
weeks ago, we were immediately flooded with mail orders for that 
number. Probably no Socialist bought his extra copies on the 
stands. He wished us to know how valuable commercially it was 
to print an argument of that trend. A flood of letters and postal 
cards also celebrated the lucubration, and sometimes a dozen of 
these postals would be postmarked from one village. 
It is attractive, it is often touching, to read the sin- 
cere outbursts of those who identify dissatisfaction at 
this world with belief in the efficacy of one nostrum for its cure, 
It is interesting. in a lighter way to see the energy with which 
professional Socialists undertake to extend their cause. They are 
as enthusiastic and as audible as the army of General Boor. 
In such details, however, as this postal card bombardment of 
approval, they may sometimes err in strategy. They may make 
reading the mail such a nuisance that we _ shall 
further articles setting forth their doctrines. 
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HE KING OF ITALY, since his son was born, has been cele- 

brating by donating titles with which no property goes, In 
the German Empire, a title of nobility can be purchased, with 
guarantee attached, for $40,000. In Portugal the price is about 
one-fiftieth as high. Austria, Roumania, Spain, Turkey, Persia 
find in such sales an honest source of income, In England titles 
A banker or a brewer who becomes a peer gives 
nothing directly ‘a exchange—nor does the unfortunate who re- 
ceives the glorious appellation of poet-laureate. ALFRED AUSTIN 
received his promotion on his merits. He wrote verses so flat 
that no member of the virtuous German household that sits on 
England’s throne could imagine they contained anything so in- 
decent or dangerous as a thought. ALFRED, swollen with his high 
position, has taken to lecturing all England on the higher life 
He finds the taste for poetry decaying. At least, it may be an- 
swered in defence that England prefers KipLinc, Swin- 
BURNE, and STEPHEN PHILLIPs to the laureate. But ALER SE 
ALFRED does not stop with censure. He plunges head- 
long into history. ‘*‘SHAKESPEARE,’’ he observes, in a letter 
the London ‘‘Times,’’ ‘‘could by no _ pessibility have 
prose passages from any one and wiuc 
ing them into verse. The white heat, the fine frenzy of the brain, 
in the moment of 
cedure.’’ So cold a ‘‘procedure’ 
for ALFRED, whose mind rolls continually in a purple frenzy; but 
about SHAKESPEARE the impartial mind will now be embarrassed. On 
the one hand, we have absolute proof that SHAKEspeAReE did tak 
prose passages from other writers and turn them into poetry. On 
the other hand, we have the laureate’s assurance that SHAKESPEARI 
couldn’t have done it. Perhaps the best way to avoid these dis- 
tressing complications in the future will be to have no official poet- 
aster and judge of poetry wher ALFREv is taken from us. 
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IN KENTUCKY POLITICS 























CALEB POWERS 


The Republican Secretary of State for Kentucky, 
who was condemned to death after three trials 
for complicity in the murder of Senator Goebel 


HE assassination of William Goebel nearly five 
years ago plunged Soenerle into a storm of 
private hatreds, factional wars, civil and po 
litical turmoil, whose wreckage of lives and 

reputations has left a blasted trail across the Common 
wealth. In z te whose feuds have shocked the entire 
nation, this political tragedy and the deadly enmities 
arising from. it, and seeking by political agencies to 
wreak their vengeance, dwarf the bitterest of the clan 
wars ts widening influence will not have died away 
century hence, in the opinion of those who have 
atched its development. Since the day that Goebel, 
ith the governorship almost within his grasp, was shot 
wn in front of the capitol, no political issue has been 
s. Thousands of votes have 

















ree from its taint and bi 
been changed at every subsequent election on the ques 
tion of whether Caleb Powers, now appealing for the 
third time from sentence of death on a charge of 
having formed a conspiracy to murder Goebel, is a 
cold-blooded murderer or the victim of a furious and 
unreckoning partisan hatred In the present election 
Powers’ fate is one of the issues In order to keep it 
from the public mind as much as possible, the Court 
f Appeals has repeatedly postponed its decisién, which 
was expected last February, and which will now prob 
ably be held over until after election 3ut the issue is 
one which can not be banished, and this year it assumes 
added point because of Judge James E. Cantrill’s can- 
didacy for the Court of Appeals. It was Cantrill who, 
sitting in the first two Powers trials, exhibited so hostile 
a demeanor toward the accused, and so bitter a par- 
tisanship in his conduct of the trial, as to result in his 
summary removal from the case by the higher court, and 
the ordering of a new trial 


Principal Figures of the Drama 


Powers, Secretary of State of Kentucky at the time 
of the murder, and now in the Louisville jail; James 
Howard, clerk of Clay County, under life sentence on 
charge of having actually fired the fatal shot; Henry 
E. Youtsey, who was private stenographer to the State 
Auditor, working out a lifetime at hard labor in the 
Frankfort Penitentiary, are the principal figures in the 
drama now left in Kentucky. W. S. Taylor, elected 
Governor of Kentucky, is a fugitive in Indiana, fearing 
to return to his home, as is also Charles Finley, a 
former Secretary of State. Other men, of former promise 
and prominence, are banished, or wandering far from 
Kentucky, fearing either the bullet of private vengeance 
or persecution by political foes if they return 

The conditions focused in the murder had been long 
gathering. Senator Goebel was a Covington lawyer 
who began life poor, and got his start as an office boy 
for John G. Carlisle. He was a man of uncompro- 
mising hatreds, a bitter partisan, and hostile to corpora 
tion interests, which were the red rag of his political 
arena. His first prominence sprung from the bettie 
for a United States Senatorship between Jo. C. 


Blackburn and Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner Goebel 
took sides with Buckner, the Cold Democrat, against 
Blackburn. This defection caused a clash between 
Goebel and John L. Sanford. a Covington banker, 
who was a strong supporter -f 3'ackburn 3etween 
these two men slumbered the e: ibers of an old feud, 


and they began to assail each other in print, using lan- 
guage which, in almost any other community, would 
have involved them in trouble for violating public 
decency. They encountered on another on the steps 
of the Covington bank, one day, and Goebel seems to 
have got the drop Anyway. when the smoke cleared, 
Sanford lay dead, with a bullet through his heart 
Goebel was unharmed 

The pathway that led straight to his own tragedy 
began with the election of William Goebel to the State 
Senate, and the passage of his Election Law. It was a 
bold measure of a bold partisan. It threw the whole 
machinery for the control of Sta‘e elections into the lap 
of the Democratic party, to dc with as they would 
Three election commissioners were given power to 
appoint every election officer in the State, to tabulate 
election returns, to issue certificates of election, and to 





offices to the right. 


THE CAPITOL OF KENTUCKY 


Kentucky's capitol is divided into two buildings—the legislative hal! in the centre and the State Former 
From the Secretary of State’s office, in the latrer building, the fatal shot 
was fired, killing Senator Goebel as he was passing the fountain in the centre of the walk 


try all contested cases, as a court from whose decision 
there was no appeal. These commissioners were ap 
pointed by a Democratic Legislature, and at one 
master stroke Republican representation was, in theory, 
eliminated from the control or supervision of the ballot 
in Kentucky. There were some Democrats who could 
not swallow. this partisanship run amuck, and they 
joined the Republicans in bitter warfare against Goebel 
and his backing. In 1899, Goebel sought the Governor's 
chair, and became the Democratic nominee, which stirred 
up a rampant factional fight, with Gen. W. J. Stone 
and former Gov. John Young Brown, in his own party, 
bitterly opposing him. When the votés were counted 
in November, the Republican candidate, W. S. Taylor, 
who had served four years as Attorney-General of 
Kentucky, was declared elected by a majority of 2,383 
votes by an honest Democratic election board, who de- 
livered the election certificates to the Republican 
nominees. This was a stunning blow to Goebel and 
his followers. Furious that the election machinery, 
planned to grind out results for the party, had reversed 
its wheels, and that a Democratic Commission should 
have permitted a Republican election by a beggarly ma- 
jority, they carried the contest to the Legislature. By 
forcing an act of the Legislature, Goebel proposed to 
override his own carefully constructed Election Law, 
which had gone wrong because of an unforeseen con- 
tingency ; a commission which was not amenable to par- 
tisan influence. 

Governor Taylor, duly elected, was threatened with 
ejection from his office, and his colleagues with him. 
At this time, while the balance swayed and hesitated, 
and in a tumult of excitement such as in Ke: itucky 
may explode at any time into something like civil 
war, young Caleb Powers, the Secretary of State on the 
Republican ticket, holding office at that uncertain time, 
took a bold hand in the political crisis, and organized 
and led to Frankfort one thousand mountaineers, armed 
with rifles, ostensibly to petition the Legislature. As 
the city was already full of armed Goebel men, actual 
civil war seemed imminent. Cooler heads among the 
Republicans deprecated the bringing in of the so-called 
“Mountain Army,” and advised Powers to send the 
men home. The Legislature, terrified, refused to accord 
a hearing to the representatives of the mountaineers. 
Rumors flew, to the effect that the army had decided 
to invade the State House, give the Legislature fifteen 
minutes to settle the contest, and then begin the shoot- 
ing. The mountaineers, however, did nothing more 





HENRY E. YOUTSEY 


Former Secretary to Governor Taylor; now serving a life 
sentence, at hard labor, as the man upon whom rests the 
strongest evidence as the actual murderer of Senator Goebel 


JAMES HOWARD 


Republican Clerk of Clay County, now 
in the Frankfort Penitentiary under life sentence, 
charged with having shot William Goebel 


lawless than to hold an indignation meeting, after which 
they were sent back to their own country, with the ex- 
ception of some hundred and fifty stragglers, who 
scattered about town. They played no part in the suc- 
ceeding events. 

In the Legislature the issue remained doubtful, though 
the balance seemed to be swaying toward Goebel. If 
he could capture a few disaffected Democrats, he would 
be able to oust Taylor and make himself a sort of fiat 
Governor. On January 30, 1900, he was walking toward 
the legislative building with Jack Chinn, who has a 
reputation but no record as a trigger expert, and 
“Eph” Lillard, warden of the State Penitentiary. They 
were not with Goebel by accident, for his life had been 
threatened, and he knew he moved in a cloud of deadly 
oe 

A shot was fired as the trio reached the little foun 
tain in the centre of the walk. Other shots followed 
quickly, and William Goebel threw up his hands and 
sank down, mortally hurt. His companions, not know- 
ing what was coming next, ran away and left their 
dying leader. In a few minutes he was carried un- 
conscious from the grounds. At this time Caleb Powers 
was on a train, thirty miles away. 

The murder threw a torch into a magazine of ex- 
plosive factional hatred and tension. The supporters 
of Goebel made a rush for the executive building, whence 
the shots came. Inside the building, Governor Taylor 
was consulting with a number of his advisers. As soon 
as the news was brought, they prepared for an attack. 
Messengers were sent to the arsenal, and the troops 
were sent to the State House to protect it. The 
situation danced on the ragged edge of civil war. The 
Adjutant-General ordered State troops from every di- 
rection, who rushed to Frankfort, obeying the frantic 
summons of Taylor, a Governor who did not quite know 
whether he was in or out of office. 


Fifty Thousand Votes Thrown Out 


The Legislature, in the midst of the seething disorder, 
tried to assemble for the putpose of declaring William 
Goebel Governor of Kentucky on his deathbed. Gov- 
per Taylor declared the body adjourned, to meet at 

London, Ky.—a futile decree from a tottering’ throne. 
He knew he was riding to a fall, and to back up his last 
shadow of authority, overran the town with troops, who 
blocked all entrance to the legislative hall. The legis- 
lators found a way to laugh at the martial blockade. 
One night, by secret agreement, they contrived to hold 
a meeting in Capito] Hotel, and registered the votes 
needed to depose the Republican officials in office and 
elect the Goebel faction. Whether this was a legal ses- 
sion of the Legislature has always been questioned. 
The deed was done by throwing out all of the vote of 
Louisville, and one or two mountain counties. The 
claim set up as reason for tossing the votes of more 
than 50,000 freemen into the waste basket was that the 
paper used for the ballots was so thin that it could be 
read through by the election officials. Whatever the 
merits of the methods used in settling the issue, the re- 
sult ousted Republican control in Kentucky, after a 
narrow escape from a bloody civil war. 

Goebel was dead of his wound and robbed of belated 
honors, and the first work at hand for his friends was 
to avenge his murder. Only one arrest was made during 
the turmoil in Frankfort. Harland Whittaker, a friend 
of Governor Taylor, was seen running away from the 
executive building right after the shot was fired, and 
he was captured and disarmed. He soon dropped into 
the background, when F. Wharton Golden, a militia 
sergeant, and a close friend of Caleb Powers, Repub- 
lican candidate for Secretary of State, made a detailed 
confession. A hundred thousand dollar reward fund 
had been appropriated by the Legislature, and the size 
of it aroused the bitterest accusations of thirst for 
“blood money” against every one who shared in the 
prosecution. The confession of Golden was influenced 
by hope of this fortune, but much of it was substanti- 
ated. According to him, it was decided that Goebel 
must be killed, after lawful protests and contests had 
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failed. Search was made for a man who would do 
the deed, and several were approached. The murder 
was to be accomplished by shooting from the window 
of the office of the Secretary of State, Caleb Powers, 
who was alleged to be the head of the conspiracy. 
Henry E. Youtsey, who had the room next to Powers, 
was to manage the affair. Two negroes, Mason 
Hookersmith and “Tallow Dick” Coombs, were obtained 
by promise of $2,500 each and free pardons from Gov- 
ernor Taylor, but they could not be trusted. So Jim 
Howard was sent for, and he did the shooting. Such 
is the theory on which the prosecution worked out their 
case. 

Jim Howard had come to town to see Governor 
Taylor about getting a pardon for the killing of “Old 
George” Baker in the famous Clay County feud. The 
Baker faction had shot down Howard's father and his 
foster brother, when Jim Howard, riding in to get them 
alive or dead, met George Baker and killed him. From 
the testimony it seems to have been largely a matter 
of who fired first. Twice the case against Howard re- 
sulted in a mistrial, the second jury standing eleven for 
acquittal to one for conviction. Howard arrived in 
Frankfort less than an hour before Goebel was killed. 
and the evidence that he was in the vicinity of the 
capitol at all is so inconclusive that it may fairly be 
doubted whether any man who did not have a “record” 
could have been convicted on it. The trial of Powers 
was the most bitterly fought cause in the criminal 
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records of Kentucky. With a $100,000 prosecution fund, 
and a lawyer at the head of the prosecution who had 
been forced te leave his own State because of popular 
indignation at his methods of obtaining evidence and of 
handling juries, there was widespread suspicion of 
illegal methods. Against one of the State’s important 
witnesses perjury was so plainly proven that he was 
withdrawn from the case. The defence forced his in- 
dictment. He was released on $300 bail, and naturally 
disappeared. The strong facts against Powers were 
the confessions of his alleged accomplices, Golden and 
Youtsey, Powers’ ill-judged utterances during the po- 
litical excitement before the murder, and the fact that 
he attempted to escape from Frankfort in disguise, with 
a pardon from Governor Taylor in his pocket. It should 
be understood, however, that by the Kentucky law a par- 
don is operative before conviction, and implies no guilt. 


No Fustice at this Tria 


Aside from any question of Powers’ guilt or innocence, 
he was convicted each time before a partisan judge and 
by a partisan jury obtained by methods which the Court 
of Appeals criticised in reversing the case. In the first 
trial Judge Cantrill practically aided in seeing that the 
jury should be made up of Goebel Democrats. Such 
methods as these it was that alienated thousands of the 
best Democrats from their party, and made them ad- 
vocates, if not of Powers, at least of fair play for 


Powers. The speech of the defendant before the 


made him friends in all parts of the country 
More fortunate than Powers, Governor ‘Tayl 

escaped to Indiana, thereby saving his life For 
ex-Secretary of State is made the chief figure in 
vengeance only because the ex-Governor could not be 
caught. No one doubts that for Governor Taylor 1 
set foot on Kentucky soil would be absolutely suicidal 
The Governor of Indiana has consistently refused to 
give him up, on the ground that it would be impossibl 


for him to get a fair trial in Kentucky 

In the last gubernatorial election, the Democrats 
now controlled by Goebel’s political heirs, were tri 
umphant, and a new impetus was given to the eager 
and persistent prosecution of the feud, political an 
social. 

The Democratic Governor, Beckham, in his cam 
paign speeches declared that he would aot interfere with 
the course of the law in the cases of the conspirator 
tried and to be tried. Colonel Belknap, the Republican 
candidate, was asked to make his intentions known in 
equally emphatic terms. He replied that he couid not 
say what he would do in any particular case, as his 
action would depend upon the justice of the plea. The 
question of guilt or innocence aroused at the polls the 
hatreds set blazing three years before. Future election 
for many years will be cclored with the right or wrong 
of the punishments meted out to the men accused of 
murdering William Goebel 
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WraAt AILS FRE “DEMOGCEKATIC. PARTY? 


By SAMUEL E. 


sick—sicker than at any other time in its long 

and varied career. It has had periods of depres- 

sion before, but never one like this. In the 
darkest days of the war and reconstruction epochs the 
Democracy remained a vigorous fighting force. In 
1862 it carried New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. In 1868 it would have 
elected Seymour President if the South had not been 
under military rule. In 1870 it carried New York, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, and Oregon, held complete control 
of California, made an even run ih Pennsylvania, and 
looked forward with confidence to the Presidential 
election of 1872. In 1874 it swept the country, and for 
nineteen years thereafter the Republican party re- 
mained in a continuous popular minority. But from 
1893 to the present time the Democracy has been not 
merely beaten, but demoralized. It has been stricken 
with a deadly paralysis. It has been helpless in the 
face of such opportunities as an insolent and reckless 
dominant party, drunk with power, never offered to an 
opposition before. How are we to diagnose its disease? 
erhaps the trouble may be described as a fatty de- 
generation of harmony. Harmony is a good thing in 
moderation, but the Democracy has had too much ot it. 
It has sacrificed too much of principle, of unity, of heart, 
and of fighting energy in holding together men who do 
not belong together. It has lived in abject terror of a 
split. Asplitiswhatit needs. The ‘eci will never be 
larger until it is smaller. When it sloughs off some of 
its diseased tissue it may hope for a healthy growth. 


Fi: eleven years the Democratic party has been 


American Politics and American Issues 


Until the campaign of 1880—the time when a Repub- 
lican politician said that there was ‘‘one more Presi- 
dent in the bloody shirt’’"—American politics turned on 
purely American issues. The parties were coherent 
and energetic because each held a definite position on 
those issues, acceptable to the bulk of its own members. 
The questions in dispute being purely political, not 
social, farmers, laboring men, and corporation mag- 
nates could and did belong to either party without any 
sense of incongruity. But from 1880 onward American 

olitics underwent a revolution. It gradually assimi- 
ated itself to the politics of the world. 

Now, in the civilized world of the twentieth century, 
there are two fundamental parties, more or less con- 
sciously organized in the various States—the Conserva- 
tives, or Reactionaries, on one side; the Liberals, or 
Progressives, on the other. The Republican party in 
t nited States has found its place in the world- 
movement. It has definitely ranged itself as the 
American Conservative party—the party of reaction, 
of ‘class privilege, of government for the profit of 
special interests. It has converted, frozen out or 
silenced all its liberal elements. It has made former 
free-traders like President Roosevelt talk pretection. 
It is a definite, coherent entity, under complete com- 
mand. As Secretary Hay happily said: ‘The Repub- 
lican party is the ship'’—a pirate ship, it is true—‘all 
else is the sea.’’ ; 

But while the place of the meer vative perty is thus 
filled, the opposite, the Liberal place, is still vacant. It 
belongs naturally to the Democracy, but the Democracy 
has not yet ventured to take it. The close of the war 
and reconstruction epoch found the Democratic organ- 
ization loaded up with many men who would have no 
place ina Liberal party—who would never have joined 
such a party if modern issues had been at the front 
when their political affiliations were formed. Many of 
these men were and are powerful in the Democratic 
organization. In the long years of opposition their 
lack of sympathy with the logical tendencies of the 
party had caused no great disturbance. It was easy 
enough for all kinds of Democrats to fight a Force bill, 
or even to denounce the war tariff in general terms, 
without saying what they would put in its place. But 
as soon as the party came into complete control of the 
Government, as it did for the first time in 1893, It was 
necessary to carry out a policy, and then the trouble 
began. No sooner had Cleveland swept the country ~ 
a platform of radical tariff reduction than Senator Go - 
man tiptoed to Washington and said that the party 
must be ‘‘conservative."’ Ex-Senator Davis insisted 


that he must have protection for his coal mines. Sen- 
ator Murphy looked out for collars and cuffs. Even Mr. 
Cleveland, through Secretary Carlisle, warned Congress 
that it would be well to be just a little cautious about 
sugar. 

The Democratic party was badly discredited by the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff episode, but it could have been 
gradually worked into a healthy condition but for a 
frightful blunder on the part of its progressive ele- 
ments. Instead of pressing for a truly Liberal policy, 
as opposed to the reactionary policy of the Republican 
Junkerbund, they allowed themselves to be led off upon 
a free-silver sidetrack. Now, free silver is no part of 
a Liberal creed. It has noconnection with progressive 
reforms. In Europe, bimetallism is, or was when it 
was alive, the fad of Tories, Agrarians, and Reaction- 
aries. The Liberal and Radical parties have opposed 
it. Its adoption by the American Democracy at once 
split the party in precisely the wrong way—not by 
cleaving off those inharmonious elements that properly 
belonged on the Republican side, but by driving away 
a great part of the brains and conscience of the Liberal 
movement. The party has been trying for eight years 
to live down that mistake, and it has not yet succeeded. 
In the attempt it has submitted again to the leadership 
of the undemocratic elements that betrayed it in 1894, 
and naturally the results have not been inspiring. 

What next? 

First, the fact must be recognized that America has 
entered the world-movement, and that here as else- 
where the politics of the twentieth century will turn on 
social questions. 

Next, Democrats must clearly realize that there is 
room for oaly one Conservative or Reactionary party 
in this country, and that the Republican party has 
definitely secured that place. There never could be a 
more conclusive test of that fact than we have seen in 
the campaign that has just ended. Theodore Roose- 
velt was detested by the privileged financial interests. 
In nominating a ticket recommended by a member of 
the Belmont-Morgan bond-syndicate, with a multi- 
millionaire protectionist for Vice-President and a mem- 
ber of the Sugar Trust at the head of the New York 
State Committee, the Democrats made the strongest 
possible bid for Wall Street support. But, after a 
moment’s hesitation, Wall Street realized that the Re- 
publican party was its own party, and it accepted it, 
Roosevelt and all, rather than risk an unexceptionable 
Democratic ticket with what it described as ‘“‘the Huns 
in the background.’’ After that there can be no crazier 
rainbow-chasing than to try to undermine the Repub- 
lican party in the-affections of ‘‘high finance.’’ The 
Republican party is part of ‘‘the System,’’ and there is 
no more use in grumbling at that fact than at the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

Since it can not be the Conservative party, what is 
the logical thing for the Democracy todo? Obviously, 
to be the Liberal party. To do this it must reconcile 
itself to the loss of certain members who have no sym- 
pathy with Liberal principles. It must stop trying to 
please them in its platforms and its nominations. It 
must adopt a definite policy by which it is prepared to 
stand in victory or in defeat. It must not make its 
platforms to catch votes, but it must make the plat- 
forms it believes in and then try to convince a majority 
of the voters that they are right. 


Loyalty and Party Relations 


Mr. Bryan absurdly resented the ‘‘disloyalty”’ of cer- 
tain Democrats who refused to vote for him and free 
silver in 1896 and 1900. The question of ‘‘loyalty’’ has 
no proper place in party relations. A party is a volun- 
tary association of citizens who think that certain poli- 
cies are best for the country. A citizen who does not 
believe those policies best naturally ceases to act with 
the party. A party that depends on discipline instead 
of on conviction’ to keep its members in line is in a 
bad way. What the Democracy needs is a body of 
genuine principles, in which it honestly believes and 
upon which it can make an intelligent appeal to the 
judgment of the country. 

In boldly taking the Liberal plunge, the Democrats 
would have this fact to reassure them: The Liberal 
party in a modern country is normally the majority 
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party; the Conservative party is normally in the mi- 
nority. This is so from the very nature of things, 
because the people who profit by the abuses which it 
is the mission of a Conservative party to maintain are 
necessarily few in comparison with those who suffer 
from those abuses. The Conservative party may often 
win elections by goud organization, skilful leadership, 
money, and opposition blunders, but it never rests on 
the broad base of popular sympathy and confidence. 
The Republicans have been a minority party in this 
country ever since the close of the Civil War period. 
They were a minority party in 1896, when a million 
Gold Democrats let them into power on a single tem- 
porary issue. They are a minority party to-day, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has received the votes of hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens who have no sympathy with his political associa- 
tions, is a minority President. The Democrats, Popti- 
lists, and Socialists, all anti-Republican elements, could 
have beaten him easily if their forces had not been 
divided. 

What the Democracy needs is to find some ay of 
combining most of the citizens who are traveling in the 
same direction and to cut loose from those who want to 
travel somewhere else. Democrats, Populists, and So- 
cialists all agree that the powers of government ought 
not to be used to enrich a few at the expense of the 
many. The Populists would go a great deal further, 
and the Socialists further still, but there is no reason 
why they should not ride on the Democratic car as far 
as itruns. But if they should find the car off the track 
and bumping toward the Republican terminal, naturally 
they would see no advantage in boarding it. 


Politics and Wealth 


As a true Liberal party the Democracy would have to 
expect a considerable shrinkage in the available sources 
of campaign funds. It would not, however, be by any 
means destitute of rich men. Not wealth, but the 
abuses of wealth, would be in the line of its fire. It 
would be easy to pick out half a dozen men, with for- 
tunes aggregating at least a hundred million dollars, 
who would feel perfectly at home in a party pledged to 
the equal enforcement of the laws, the abolition of all 
partnerships between the government and favored 
capitalists, and the maintenance of the public rights in 
every form of _— property. No man who would 
lobby for a tariff subsidy from the nation or steal a 
franchise from a city has any business in a Liberal 
party, but the millionaire who is a citizen first and a 
rich man afterward, could join such a party without 
finding his fortune any incumbrance. 

The difference between the Socialists and Populists 
on one hand and a liberalized Democracy on the other, 
would be the difference between a theory and an atti- 
tude. Socialism is a cult, and its followers have a com- 
plete system of dogma. Democracy, as a practical 
governing party, could have no thoroughgoing theory. 
Its policy would have to be opportunist. But it would 
have an attitude—the attitude of sympathy with all 
reasonable attempts to promote the public welfare. 
This would determine its course toward each concrete 
proposition that came before it. Suppose, for instance, 
the question related to a parcels post. The Socialist 
would say: ‘‘Is this a step toward the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth? If so, I am forit.’’ The Democrat would 
say: ‘‘Will this promote the general convenience? If 
so, I favor it.’"’ The Republican would say: ‘‘How 
will this affect the express companies? If it would cut 
down their profits I am against it.’’ 

Such questions as those of the tariff, the income tax 
and postal savings banks and telegraphs, would be met 
in the same spirit. The Republican party would al 
ways inquire first what effect any proposition would 
have upon the corporations, trusts, and other financial 
interests whose agent it is. The Democracy would ask 
whether the plan promised a public benefit or not 
Under these conditions it could count upon receiving 
the votes of most thoughtful Populists and Socialists 
until it reached the point where their roads diverged 

Still, it must not be imagined for a moment that 
the late election was a test of the comparative 
strength of Reactionary, Progressive and Liberal 
sentiment in the United States. (Com/znued on p. 28.) 
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ened on the business man. They see him as the pro- 
tagonist of current American history. He not only 
changes the face of the earth; he rules the country. If 
successful he can own.a Senator as easily as you or | 


irnalists appreciate him 
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Marriage and George Bernard Shaw 


ANY things deal with marriage. The churchmen 
M have been officially discussing it. George Mere- 
dith has declared in favor of ten-year leaseholds 
renewable by consent. Shaw takes up ‘‘Candida’’ and 
married women in New York. He had 
heard that they were so serious about it that they im 


its effect on 








liately wished to domesticate young poets. Shaw 

refore laughs at their interest. Had he heard that 
Candida"’ was taken as badinage, vould have 
proved its profundity. Had the ladies thought it 
shocking, he would have proved its morality. He has 
one formula: do the unexpected. When a person is 
hardened to this trick of mere reversal, where is Shaw 
He has something left: theatrical skill and wit. 
‘‘How He Lied to Her Husband,"’ the farcical skit on 
Candida,’’ shares in its way the merit of its prede- 
essor. It causes talk. When the theatre exacts dis- 
cussion jit is convalescent. The freshest hit in the new 
Shaw play is the light thrown on man’s jealousy. The 
husband is suspicious. The lover declares that, al 
though he and the wife are close friends, he never 


found her otherwise attractive. At this the husband 








rages. When the lover confesses to real love, the hus- 
band is delighted. He wishes his wife -to be appreci 
ated. ‘‘Candida’’ gave pleasure to the intelligent. It 
also led spectators to air their minds. The new play is 
not as interesting, but it pricks a bubble or two 
Usually women who taik liberty mean discontent. 
‘How He Lied to Her Husband”’ will instruct them 


Matrimony is an institution not to be conquered by an 
Ten-year leases will be absurd, at least as 

long as women do not support themselves and 
probably as long as women bear the children. Jt may 
not be a luxurious arrangement, but it is humane ; 
For the benefit of the serious I reprint a newspaper 
summary of a recent census bulletin on divorce. It 
shows an increase of twenty-five per cent, among the 
non-leisure classes of men, in ten years preceding 1900, 
over the previous decade: ‘‘There has always been a 
lower percentage of divorces among men engaged in 
agricultural pursuits than in any other calling, not ex- 
cepting the clergy. Soldiers, sailors, and marines, on 
the other extreme, show the highest average of mar- 
ried infelicity. Next among the high averages come 


epigram. 


most 





the hostlers, the actors, agricultural laborers, bar- 
tenders, servants and waiters, musicians and teachers 


of music, photographers, paperhangers, barbers, lum- 
bermen, and so on, diminishing in ratio until the low- 
est average is reached, as before stated, among the 
farmers.’’ How the leisure classes would compare with 
actors and marines, the document does not reveal. 

Shaw's idea of writing a dramatic comment on adrama 
is not original. ‘‘L’Ecole des Femmes”’ was followed 
by ‘‘La Critique de l'Ecole des Femmes.’’ Shaw is 
clever, but he is not Moliére. Moliére said always what 
he meant. Shaw says always what, to his mind, seems 
likely to astonish 





“Romeo and Juliet” 


HE stars in their courses occasionally work for bet- 
i} terment. The combination of Julia Marlowe and 
E. H. Sothern improves the quality of our pleas- 
ures Never, in my experience, has the greatest 
tragedy of youth been acted with nearly such talent 


Norman 


Hapgood 


Although he is not satisfying 
is the best Romeo I have 
seen. His melancholy is poetic, he is intelligent about 
details, he makes clear the contrasts of the young 
man’s life the self-encouraged love for Rosalind; 
then the sweeping passion; then, with Juliet’s imagined 
death, the quiet of despair. At the beginning and the 
end he is admirable in a part of which the unsurpassed 
difficulties grow partly from the greater force and more 
central agency of Juliet. It is in the middle that Mr. 
Sothern will improve, no doubt, when he has sufficiently 
studied Romeo. An emotion so great that it tosses man 
as the hurricane uproots the tree is not expressed by 
sharp, decisive gestures. They mean action and the 
wil], Romeo's feeling swells. It is not jerked out. 

Miss Marlowe has reason to rejoice in being with so 
able, spiritual, and highly ambitious an associate. 
Acting always with inferiors, her faults lately have 
sprung from doing everything herself. Now she plays 
Juliet, singly, sincerely, nobly, and quits successful 
with a part so vast that even to avoid failure would be 
credit. Miss Marlowe triumphs, and to triumph as 
Juliet is indeed success. Years ago she embroidered it 
with a young girl’s fancy. Now she plays it at the 
very heart of Juliet, and the decoration is but the out- 
side of the burning truth within. Hers is Juliet’s noble 
self, sometimes playful, charming, clever, but with 
these lighter aspects merely dancing on the ocean of 
her fiery soul. Miss Marlowe has become a woman, 
with the profound strength of a woman’s passion, and 
she has retained and tamed the graces of a girl. Her 
knowledge as an artist has grown also with regard to 
method as with regard to life. Never have I seen the 
bad parts of Shakespeare (left over from the earlier 
play )—such as the scenes with the nurse and with the 
potion—so tactfully diminished. Never have I seen 
the vernal poetry of the balcony and the summer poetry 
of the bedroom parting risen to with such noble com- 
petence. Some think Miss Marlowe’s new Juliet too 
mature and. knowing. To my mind Juliet, whatever 
her formal age, had the insight and completion which 
woman’s passion gives. 


and comprehension 
in the part, Mr. Sothern 


first 


Horrors of Sardou 


table—to other plays. Some bad plays can be met 

with sleep or departure. Sardou has a depraving 
skill which compels attention without satisfaction or 
amusement. Some poor plays are interesting, being 
living organisms, as yellow dogs are interesting, or 
ordinary men. Sardou’s are machines; ugly and coarse; 
galvanized corpses. Sardou has retained his evil traits 
and lost what he had of good. ‘‘La Tosca’’ equaled 
‘*The Sorceress’’ in degradation, but surpassed it in 
vivacity. ‘‘The Sorceress’’ contains but one good line. 
That is a quotation. For the rest, the thought is 
represented by ‘‘I have yet to see the man that is 
worthy of my love,’’ and ‘‘Fool that I was, I did not 
understand.”’ 

Jokes and situations alike are reserved for the last 
three acts. That is Sardou’s economy. He once econ- 
omized for fifteen minutes. Now he economizes 
through half the play. The change is unimportant. 

The theme is torture and the Inquisition. The houses 
might be as large, and the production cheaper, if the 
play were omitted and somebody tortured in earnest 
on the stage The moral value would remain the 
same. 

Historically it is the drama of a bigot. It causes 
deeds of the Inquisition to be committed not by credu- 
lous enthusiasts, but by nineteenth or twentieth cen- 
tury unbelievers. Kindly men condoned torture in a 
day when it was believed better for the body to suffer 
than for the soul to be cast into hell. ‘Come, we need 
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David Warfield, Master Richard Kessler, and Minnie Dupree in “‘The Music Master’’; and Mabel Taliaferro, Madge Carr Cook, and Master W. B. Jaynes in ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”’ 
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Margaret Dale, John Drew, Fanny Brough, and Ferdinand Gottschalk in ‘“‘The Duke of Killicrankie’’; and Cecilia Loftus and H. Reeves Smith in ‘“‘The Serio-Comic Governess . 


SCENES FROM SOME OF THE SEASON’S SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
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Here is an innocent one. Let us collect per- 








jury and fals ynfession and burn her flesh.’’ Such is 
Sardou's val history. American school-books do 
S well ’ 

Son tors think Sardou improves them, by forcing 
violent trick In reality, he almost ruined the great 
S W ed he enius when she deserted him 
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and she is poor. She has 
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A Bunch of Playwrights 


able and cold-blooded. He has 
the woman-in-a-corner game for 
‘Letty’’ he continues. The moral 
arrying a photographer and set- 
tlir lown is better for a woman than trifling with the 
law. Morals have never been very real to Mr. Pinero. 
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Pouf which is still running—encroached only on 
iudeville a roof gardens, and now that the season 
s in full swing, entertainments of this class bear no 


greater proportion than formerly to the unmusical 
comedy has not taken thx 


lays. With us the musical 





anything better. It is merely a chimera bomb 
in a vacuum. It is not debased opera bouffe 


dified vaudeville, and the more closely you ob 





they are not being enticed away from any higher form 
of amusement. In fact, it is a new class of theatre- 
goers, this musical comedy audience, bearing no resem- 
e to the kind of people who enjoyed Gilbert and 
ivan. If bya miracle a new light opera being a 
ert and Sullivan ratio to what is now going on were 
iddenly to appear in a New York theatre, it would 
draw no one away from ‘‘Piff, Paff, Pouf,’’ or **The 























Sho-Gun,”’ or ‘‘The Madcap Prin * or ‘Mr. Wix,”’ 
or **The School Girl.’’ It would be as successful as in 
the earlier era, but its success would be due to a differ- 
ent element of our population 


What the Audiences Like 


hese five productions differ from one another in 
minor particulars and in degree of banality, but they 
| commonplace, all reminiscent of what has gone 
before, and taken together they form an admirable epit- 
ome of the whole class. I believe they were all written 
in an acute consciousness of the danger of deviation, 
and to judge by the effect of any slight departure this 
may have. been only prudent. For it was precisely 
those points in which they resembled all others that 
pleased the audience most, while any little touch of 

nparative novelty was received coldly. Horse-play, 
taple jokes, compiled music, and echo-haunted lines 














Edna May and George Grossmuth, Jr., in “The School Girl’’ 


MUSICAL COMEDIES AND THE 
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They have been mainly a promising field for- dramatic 
material. The last act of *‘ Letty’’ seems to havea more 
genuine manner of really comprehending the moral con- 
ventions, and the experience that has caused them, than 
anything Mr. Pinero has written. George Meredith 
has said that Gladstone was a man not of great intel- 
lect, but of great aptitude. Changing the scale, the re 
mark could be fitted to Mr. Pinero. His rival, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, is whole-hearted in presenting the 
upper average view of everything; in sentiment he is 
soft, but in comedy he gives a cheerful humor with 
more deftness, coherence, and moderation than most 
of his fellow workmen. Therefore ‘‘ Joseph Entangled"’ 
will be a source of pleasure to fairly civilized thou- 
sands. Captain Marshall is popular, always, and ‘* The 
Duke of Killicrankie’’ is no exception. My friends 
adore it. The most popular line, on the night when I 
drifted in, was ‘‘ Birds of a feather flock together—and 
here we are.’’ Once, as a dramatic critic, with the pro 
fessional conscience turned in that direction, I thought 
it my duty to attack such vacuous successes; but when 
a man’s mind is turned to politics, a litthe weak drama 





By F. M. COLBY 


were the essential features, and the chief ground of en- 
thusiasm. If the writers threw in anything distinctive, 
it was superfluous or actually disagreeable. The aver- 
age musical comedy audience is not merely indifferent 
to originality. It hates it asa dog hates perfume. It 
likes a new dance and a variety in costume, and it has 
an eye for color and the well-developed female form, 
but in words and music it likes best that which it is 
most used to, and in humor that which has come down 
to it from the neolithic age of fun. The efficiency of 
‘Piff, Paff, Pouf,’’ for example, is not due to the occa- 
sional suggestion of novelty in air or phrase, but to the 
make-up and physical activities of Mr. Eddie Foy the 
‘sand-man,"’ to the play of his legs and features and to 
the things he wears on his head. The applause of ‘‘The 





Part of the ‘“‘ Buster Brown” Chorus in “ Piff, Paff, Pouf 


Madcap Princess’’ was not won by the two or three 
good songs which Mr. Pruette, the baritone, rendered 
with much spirit, but by Miss Glaser’s grotesque strid- 
ing and ultra-comic twang. In ‘‘Mr. Wix’’ it was Mr. 
Edd Redway’s grimaces and the way the leading lady 
slapped his face. In ‘*The School Girl’’ Miss Edna May 
slaps Mr. Blakeley’s face three times, and another char- 
acter has a chair slip out from under him and sits on 
the floor. The newspaper critics pronounced it the 
best and ‘‘most refined’’ of all, perhaps not for this 
reason, though I recall nothing in the play that aroused 
so much enthusiasm as those slaps. Mr. George Ade’s 
fancy in ‘*The Sho-Gun”’ was under good business man- 
agement, and seldom strayed from themes or methods 
already tried and found successful in the humorous 
columns of the daily press. It is in his best ‘‘I’ve- 
been-there,’’ ‘‘onto-the-game”’ manner, which always 
fascinates ; 


The Critic Has His Troubles 


The austere tone of these remarks will, I trust, be 
duly noted, and if any Superior Person has read thus 
far he will brace himself tor a rush of invigorating in- 
vective. It will not come. A bored critic always gen- 
eralizes. A generality will spread out from ennui like 
inflammation from asliver. That is why certain friends 
who accompanied me to these genial entertainments 
were soon gut on the sidewalk discussing the deterio- 
riation of man. That is why I, too, had a momentary 
impulse to write like Isaiah, but I beat it down. 

The general level of musical comedy has remained 
the same for several years, and the five plays mentioned 
are neither above nor below it. ‘‘The Sho-Gun"’ is as 
good as the ‘‘Sultan of Sulu,’’ and ‘*The School Girl”’ 
as ‘Three Little Maids.’’ Mr, Reginald de Koven, as 
in ‘‘Robin Hood,’’ used to give us better things, and 
“The Geisha’ stood out more distinctly in its day, 
but on the whole there has been little change for the 
worse. In one respect there has been a slight change 
for the better. The musical comedy is apt to be more 
pleasing totheeye. ‘The dancing has improved, and so 
have the costumes and the setting. And while score 
and libretto are in the main rather undeviating through 
them all, there are a few little things in each of them 
that seem new. In ‘‘*The Sho-Gun”’ there are several 
very pleasing turns of fancy, when Mr. George Ade 
lays down his newspaper. The author of ‘‘The Madcap 
Princess’’ devised.a clever little opera-bouffe plot... He 
spoiled it, but at least he thought of it. You will find 
some agreeable melodies in the interstices of ‘‘ Piff, Paff, 
Pouf,’’ when the sand-man is out of sight and hearing, 
and in the last act of ‘‘The School Girl’’ there are sev- 





seems without importance, just as when he thinks 
mainly of drama, or the other arts, he fails to be ex- 
cited about the shortcomings of a President, Mayor, 
or Governor. George Ade is altogether American, 
from his spirit to his slang. ‘‘The College Widow’ 
deals with football and has college girls in constant and 
generous quantity in the football training quarters, 
where, doubtless, if they are happy they do no harm. 
Israel Zangwill used to write failures of high quality, 
like ‘‘Children of the Ghetto’’ and ‘*The Never, Never 
Land.’’ Now he manufactures bad plays for good ac- 
tresses, as ‘‘Merely Mary Ann" for Eleanor Robson 
and ‘**The Serio-Comic Governess”’ for Cecilia Loftus. 
Why should Mr. Zangwill not write to me, for publica- 
tion, a few paragraphs on how he likes the change, with 
similar contributions, perhaps, from Miss Loftus and 
Miss Robson? No more occurs to me to say about this 
bunch of playwrights. But I am unwilling to close this 
first autumn impression of our drama without hailing 
in David Warfield one of our finest actors, whose por- 
trait in ‘‘The Music Master’’ is a masterpiece of beauty, 
true, sober originality, and exquisite delicacy of touch. 





































































FALL OF MAN 


eral graceful little touches and an entire lack of that 
crudity which marks the four other plays. Sometimes 
it seems as if the writer could do better if he tried. He 
forgets his market for the moment and indulges a fancy 
of his own. I recall one musical comedy a few years 
ago in which a vein of genuine humor ran side by side 
with the commonest kind of buffoonery, the writers 
alternating between what they thought was good and 
what they thought would succeed; and it wasclear from 
the temper of the audience that, while the humor might 
have been dispensed with, the buffoonery had to be there. 

In some chapters on modern business and the ma- 
chine process, a professor of political economy has re- 
cently discussed what he calls the standardization of 
commodities and of human wants which has grown out 
of the systematization of business 
and the increasing use of ma- 
chinery. Uniformity of goods and 
uniformity of wants, standard ta- 
bles and chairs, identical homes, 
and standard hours for doing 
things — the large industry has 
done all this and more, too; for its 
victims, he says, are actually think- 
ing in “standardized units of 
thought.’ When a critical person 
has made up his mind that ‘Piff, 
Paff, Pouf,"’ for example, is not a 
musical and dramatic attempt, but 
an ordinary market of the show in- 
dustry, his artistic standards are 
of no further use. Asa rule, how- 
ever, he makes a merit of his in- 
dignation and becomes quite weari- 
some in pointing out to you 
and others how silly it really is. 
Writers on the subject seem to 
be divided between the high and 
mighty who must needs be bitter or contemptuous or 
hortatory, and those ardent, simple creatures who are 
unaware of anything else: The musical comedy is sim- 
ply a popular sport. It competes with pool, not with 
Shakespeare. Is there to be nothing for children, bar- 
barians, and business men? Do we need a Juvenal for 
Punch and Judy? Mr. Thackeray's books are full of 
allusions to the foolish things he saw on the stage—pan- 
tomimes and ballet and robustious melodrama—and he 
made it quite clear that he thought them foolish with- 
out insisting on the point. That was because he knew 
so many people who seemed more foolish than the pan- 
tomimes. He could not think the stage to blame. He 
knew too that even he was sometimes silly and laughed 
without a cause. ‘I laugh when I feel laughy, as I 
sleep when I feel sleepy,’’ he used to say. I Siders 
there were hours in the life of Thackeray when he 
might even have weathered ‘Piff, Paff, Pouf.’’ The 
ordinary play is an indoor game, and, of course, wholly 
devoid of any artistic motives. As a proof of the fallen 
state of nian it is not nearly so convincing as many 
other things that the critic might mention. ‘There are 
the wit and humor of the boarding-house table and the 
novels of last week and the political conversation of 
men in a club and the debates in a college faculty, the 
study of which will sufficiently explain the existence of 
musical comedy. It is a lucky man who does not num- 
ber on his list of friends people who are a little worse 
than ‘‘The Sho-Gun.’’ While a genius may appeal to all 
classes at once, men of talent seldom appeal to more 
than one. Most people dislike cleverness for its jolting 
interruption of their usual thoughts. Wit is a heresy 
to the dull, and art is painful to the inartistic, and the 
average play rests on a well-founded negation. The 
customs of the people about us ought to be as interest- 
ing as the bones of prehistoric man and the utensils of 
i've cave-dwellers. 


Our Old Friends, the Jokes 


For in this musical comedy audience you will tind all 
stages of the race of man. You will hear the Stone Age 
laugh and see things still pleasing to the Picts and 
Scots. That respectable couple down the aisle are un- 
doubtedly feeling an Early Norman amusement. At 
‘““Mr. Wix,’’ the Neanderthal man and his wife sat next 
tome. On the stage those things which are advertised 
as ‘‘up-to-date”’ are in reality the least modern. Slang 
and topical allusion disguise many a remark that we 
have read in Latin. Surely the hatred of common 
things is not the beginning of wisdom, nor is it an alto- 
gether sad fact that in this country so many people be. 
come well-to-do before they are civilized. 
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glishman by education and in virtue of maternal 

heritage; Austrian subject by paternal descent 

and tenure of Silesian lands—a young man of 
usually fastidious and epicurean tastes, chose to lin- 
ger for some reason (incomprehensible to his valet) 
in God-forsaken, out-of-the-way corners of Westphalia, 
this April in the year of wars 1813. Instead of making 
for the gay capital of King Jerome and enjoying him- 
self ‘like a gentleman,”’ he hung about the outskirts of 
the Thuringian Forest and haunted the inns of half- 
deserted townships, poverty-stricken villages on the 
high Imperial road. 

While the postilions and the above-mentioned valet 
cursed the thin wine and the gross fare, while the 
horses of the traveling-chaise fretted the hours away 
in unworthy stables, their lord and master took solitary 
rambles on foot, as if in search of no one knew what, only 
to return, haughty as usual, weary and discontented. 

When a halt was ordered for the night in the hamlet 
of Wellenshausen, instead of pushing on tu the decent 
town of Halberstadt, valet Prams felt the situation 
more than his lively Viennese spirit could endure and 
vowed he would resign. 

He tapped his forehead significantly as the Count 
strolled out of the vine-grown guest-house into the 
street, looking up and down in his singular, ‘expectant 
fashion. 

“Tis question of a maiden,’ said postilion Peter, 
grimacing over his mug, “‘or else the devil’s in it.’ 

Further than this their diagnosis of the 
master’s state of mind could not go. 


S piss: LEE, Count Waldorf-Kilmansegg—En- 


O F 


tleman speak to a gentleman—’’ He paused in a mo- 
ment’s meditation, looked through the inn gateway, 
then glanced up swiftly at the distant towering strong- 
house. ‘‘Is it possible your lordship has chosen this 
barren village for a stage? I see your horses being 
unharnessed yonder. Will you bid me tosupper.. . 
comrade?”’ 

He looped his threadbare sleeve into Steven's fine 
broadcloth. ‘The urchins shouted with laughter. 

The young Count frowned, started: then, with sud- 
den sweetness, submitted. 

Presently he sat (to the respectful astonishment of 
the host of the ‘‘Silver Stork’’) in the dim inn room, 
facing his guest. The Fiddler was a strange-looking 
man nearing the half-century of life, thin and erect 
of figure, clear-cut of feature; in attire distinctive 
through all its poverty: knee-breeches of homespun, 
brass-buckled shoes, coarse linen shirt-collar open at 
the sinewy throat, and tangled silver gray hair tied up 
in the queue of twenty years syne; sadly poor to all 
appearance, though not without some quality of hidden 
refinement. A man with deep-set, wide eyes, melan- 
choly and dreamy when they were not fiercely mocking. 
Count Kilmansegg, in fact, and not without a sense of 
embarrassment, was entertaining the wandering rogue 
of a musician known to the countryside as Fiddle- 
Hans. 

‘‘Well, sir,’’ the Fiddler said, ‘‘I can not congratulate 
you! The bread is sour. Sour is not the word for the 
wine. I have good teeth, but truly.this sausage baffles 
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the m. Iam unap are gl He struck his lean mid 


“I shall have no spirit to play another note to-nig 
(Keep your curses for better uses, friend; they wi 
sweeten the cup.) Now,’’ said he, luxuriously st: 


ing out his legs and gazing at them with a mt 
“T could have done with a capon, methink 
beaker of ripe old Burgundy. What say you, 
supped? Nay. Neither have I. Come, Sir Count, 
invite your seriousness to an entertainment where 
nothing short of the best cell: ar and the fairest lady of 
the countryside will satisfy us.’’ 

Then, gazing at Steven’s bewildered countenance for 
a while in silence, he went on with sudden earnestness 
‘The high-born English lady and the estimable Aus- 
trian nobleman, who are jointly responsible, as I under- 
stand, for your existence, have spoiled the dish for want 
of a little spice. Heavens, sir! have you never a smile 
in you, never a spark for the humorous side of thit g 
Why, youth itself should be the laughter of life. Come 
with me—you have much to learn.” 

And leaving the meal further unheeded, he took the 
young man by the arm and led him tothe door. The 
village was now all in gray shadow, but the strong- 
house on the height still glowed like aruby. Pointing 
to it: “I brought you once,”’ said the vagrant, ‘into 
somewhat low company. That was the story of our 
first meeting. To-night, if you will, I shall bring you 
into high.’ 

‘‘Lord Gemini!’’ exclaimed the landlord, who had 
been hanging open-mouthed, ready for the roar at 
Fiddle-Hans’ humor; ‘‘up yonder—where 
the Burgrave locks up his lady?"’ 

‘*Even so,"’ said the hungry Fiddler im- 















Albeit on the skirt of the low lands the 
village ‘was yet of the mountain; riding, 
so to speak, a bold buttress of the distant 
wooded range, and sheltered to the north 
by an imposing crag, that rose, pinnacle-like 
and so detached and huge that it would have 
seemed inaccessible but for the strong-house 
on itssummit. From the flank of this mount 
a torrent of black waters, strangely cold 
at all times, born in some mysterious and 
dreaded cavern of the rocks, rushed foaming 
brown and, noisily, cut the village in two 





Steven Lee gazed upward at the Burg, 
frowning of aspect at most times, but just 

now, as it caught the rays of a sinking sun 
on its narrow windows, shining rosily into 
the valleys, his fancy was wafted up to the 
height on a wing of airy romance, when a 
clamor of children’s voices turned his atten- 
tion in a new direction. 

A string of ragged urchins was rushing 
toward the torrent. Over the bridge a 
man’s figure was approaching at a swing- 
ing pace. It stopped for a moment on the 
summit of the rough stone arch, and the 
notes of a fiddle, in lively measure, rose 
above the children’s shouts and the roar 
of the waters. Dancing, singing, leaping, 
catching at his coat-tails, they surrounded 
the musician and followed him. He ad- 
vanced like the magic piper of the legend. 

Steven stood still in the middle of the 
way; a gleam was in his eye, the sunset 
radiance on his smiling face. 

The player came OF to him and greeted 
him with a bow, his fiddle still at his chin 
the while he finished his measure. 

‘*‘We have met before,’’ said he. 

“‘And I wellnigh despaired of our meet- 
ing again,’’ returned the Count with some 
show of emotion. ‘‘Your music has been 
running in my head—implacably—all these 
days. think you must have bewitched 
me.’’ There was a note almost of reproach 
in his voice; and yet he blushed as he spoke, 
as if ashamed of his own affability to a wan- 
dering musician. 

“Why,” said the other cruelly, ‘‘I fear 











perturbably. ‘‘And you must lend your 
donkey and little Georgi, and see that the 
nobleman’s valise is safely conveyed up- 
ward. For yonder we spend the night. 

The idea seemed beyond a joke; and yet 
on an imperial gesture of the vagrant, the 
host of the “Silver Stork"’ withdrew with- 
out further parley to carry out the order 

Don't make a fool of me,” whispered 
Steven in his singular adviser's ear. 

“Why, 'tis the wisdom of yeuth to be fool- 
ish—’tis your privilege to be foolish with 
grace. O, could you but learn that . 
interrupted the other impatiently. ‘Not 
to-night, dear children, but to-morrow 
to-morrow you shall dance your feet off. I 
am a great person to-night; I am supping 
in the old Burg.’’ 

Ol" said the children, who had gath- 
ered like sparrows on their Fiddler's re- 
appearance. “O!’’ And awe-struck they 
scattered. 








‘That Fiddle-Hans... !"’ said the land- 
lord, as by and by he watched his guests 
depart. ‘‘He bewitches all, great and 


small. But this is a strong one 
There they go. Maybe they’!l never come 
back!’ He had the inherited village i 
ror of the menace of the Burg. ‘‘Dun- 
geons up there, and trapdoors, and none 
ever the wiser. O Lord Gemini!”’ 


**Sidonia,"’ said the lady up in the turret 
room, ‘‘I will not endure it!’’ As this re 
mark was made at least five times a day, 
the hearer was perhaps less impressed the an 
the desperate air of the speaker demanded 
‘I will throw myself from the window 
continued the Burgravine, carefully prop 
ping her plump elbows on the stone sill to 
gaze down with safety. 

“If you'd only come som 
with me!” said little Sidonia iling 

“Walk, child? Your uncle knew well 
what he was doing when he stuck me up 
on this diabolic crag. I h I 
of shoes that would last me 
And the very looking at the road up to 
this place! O’'—she covered her eyes with 
her hand and shuddered—‘‘it makes me 







es and walk 

















you’re but a dull lad. Great Apollo—could 





we change places, I would need no old man's 
company! Nay, now, children, let a gen- 


“Martin,” pursued the Fiddler gravely, 


“your name had better have been Thomas’ “It was lovely in t 
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Sidonia. ‘‘The strawberry flowers are coming out, 
Straw be flowers! Alas! is that you ought 
k your g r to monstrous 





and sun-kissed as a young wood- 


rew crimson behind her aunt’s 
does Uncle Ludovic keep us 


lady flounced round in her chair, 
flames, a flood of words risi! g to het 
spent most of his life in 
s himself now upon a wide 
ir f Becuuse, having so often 
how easy it is to break the marriage vow, he 
no confidence in another’s keeping it. Be- 
‘and her bosom heaved with indignation, ‘‘Cas- 
sel is the most amusi spot at this moment in the 
husband who respects himself 
with any comfort if he does not 











whole of Europe, an 





can take his pleas 


feel that his wife is correspondingly bored.’’ 

‘But uncle has his Chancellor's duty,’’ said Sidonia, 
after pondering a while upon these enlightening re- 
marks 


‘Chancellor’s duties!’’ The lady drummed on the 
diamond panes. ‘O, yes, my love, King Jerome re- 
juires onerous duties of his ministers, and I've no 
doubt that Ludovic performs his com amore.”’ Sud- 
denly her fingers ceased their angry tune. She swung 
back the window a trifle wider and leaned out further 
than she had ventured upon her threat of suicide. 
‘Look, look!’ she cried in altered tones. ‘‘Do vou see, 
child? There are two men coming up the road with a 
pack-horse. No, ‘tis a donkey!”’ 

Sidonia leaned eagerly out across ner auni’s shoulder. 
They were but a pair of childven of different ages, 
when ali was said and done. 

“"Tis the gardener and the shepherd,”’ opined she. 

**O, yes, the very outline of humpback John and the 
’ (This was sarcastic.) ‘*To 





swing of bandy Peperl!”’ 
the hang n with these evening mists! Now—now, 
see,*a gentleman, or I'm a goose-girl—a young man, or 
I'm a grandmother!”’ 

‘‘Why, ‘tis Fiddle-Hans!’’ exclaimed the lady’s niece 
amazement. But it was not, surely, the sight of 
Fiddle-Hans which brought such crimson to her cheek. 
‘And who may Fiddie-Hans be?’ cried the Bur- 
ine, 

‘The roadside player,’’ said the girl. ‘‘Surely you 
have heard of him? If he were young and wore a plume 
or a dagger, people would call him a trouba- 
dour. And his music—ah! it moves the 
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mockery of his glance, pursued his argumentative 
advantage 

‘‘Now, cease scratching that gray stubble, and I will 
tell thee what to do to save thee from a false step. Go 
thou to the gracious lady and ask her if her lord has 
not advised her of the probable visit of two travelers, 
and request of her whether these two gentlemen, hav- 
ing presented themselves, it is not her wish, in obedi- 
ence to her lord, that they should be admitted. Mean- 
while, we shall wait here on this stone bench, and I 
shall beguile my noble companion’s weariness with a 
little air of music.”’ 

lhe porter withdrew slowly without another word, 
but not without casting backward glances of doubt 
upon the newcomers. 

‘How do you dare?’ asked Steven, fixing almost 
awestruck eyes upon Fiddle-Hans, who, nursing his 
instrument upon one knee, was coolly winding up the 
string. 

‘‘Dare? I?’ He twanged the cord, shook his head, 
and fell to screwing again. ‘‘Why should I not dare? 
What have I to fear? What havelI to lose? We are 
sure of a welcome, I tell you, of a supper, and a good 
joke.”’ 

‘Your magnificent audacity!’’ said Steven, sitting 
gingerly down at the end of the bench and looking at 
the other’s lean figure, as if it had been that of the 
Prince of Lies himself. ‘Positively, I myself could 
hardly believe you were not speaking the truth.” 

‘‘And so I was,”’ said the other composedly. ‘Not 
one word but was solemn verity.” 

“O, but stay! How come I to be kinsman to the 
Burgravine?”’ 

‘‘You are Austrian,’’ quoth the musician, ‘‘so is she, 
as I happen to know. Both the finest flower of the 
Empire's aristocracy. If you’re not related, some- 
where, I'll eat my fiddle. 

‘‘Upon my word!’’ ejaculated Steven, opening his 
eyes very wide. ‘‘I suppose it is on the same kind of 
plea that you have your acquaintance with the Bur- 
grave—an intimate acquaintance?”’ 

‘Intimate. I have said so. The Burgrave of Wel- 
lenshausen is a type that is true to itself.”’ 

‘‘And he has invited us to visit the Burg?’’ Steven's 
tones broke into mirth. 

‘‘Indubitably."” The player raised his fiddle and 
drew a long note from it that was a musical mockery 
of the young man’s high key. ‘The husband who 
locks up a light-hearted wife alone in an inaccessible 
tower invites in terms most positive every gentleman 
of heart and spirit in the country to come and console 
her. M. de Wellenshausen is at Halberstadt—I was 
playing at the Crown Hotel—he will be here to- 
morrow. And he said to me: ‘Friend’—mark you, 
Friend— you must come and play that tune at my 
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opened a side door and peeped out smiling. There 
awoke all about the sleepy castle a sound of skirmish- 
ing and tittering; now a patter of bare feet; now the 
tramp of boots that no precautions could hush, At 
length the majestic form of the major-domo appeared 
before the vagrants, magnificent in his silver chains and 
silk stockings Fiddle-Hans hushed his music and 
leaned over to Steven to whisper in his ear: 

‘See, he has been putting on his grand garb of cere- 
mony to deliver his lady’s little lie.”’ 

‘The high-born one, my mistress, had not expected 
you before to-morrow,”’ said the butler, with a deep 
bow to Steven. He cast a fishlike eye of astonishment 
upon the Fiddler, but nevertheless pursued: ‘Will 
your Honor follow me to your apartment?’’ Again he 
stared at the musician, who nimbly rose and bowed. 

‘*My Honor will also follow,’’ he said blandly. ‘‘Our 
valise is on the donkey's back, at the door; see to it."’ 


If Fiddle-Hans was surprised at his own success, it 
was only the humorous twitch of his eyebrows that be- 
trayed the fact. He was of those, apparently, whose 
talent for seizing opportunities would almost evoke the 
belief that they have created them. 

‘‘Comrades should share and share alike,’’ said he 
presently, laying down Steven’s brush, which he had 
been wielding dexterously on his own wild locks—‘‘lend 
me a black riband for my queue—it is out of mode, but 
Iam of the old stock. I have been shaved d velours 
to-day—'twas an inspiration! A cloud of powder would 
complete me, but you new century bucks know not of 
these refinements. Let me see... I think that black 
suit of yours so neatly folded in the corner of our valise 
is perhaps what would best become my gravity. Yes. 
And a ruffled shirt. Thank you. Ah!... And 
those violet silk stockings."’ 

Steven stood hypnotized. 

“Your eyes will positively drop out,”’ said the Fid- 
dier, ‘‘if you stare any more.’’ He drew a snuff-box 
from his discarded coat and tapped it with his finger: 
‘‘A pinch is but a poor thing if a man has not a ruffle 
to his wrist,’’ he said, and was not ill-pleased to see how 
Steven marveled at the grace with which he swung 
his borrowed laces, the air with which he flipped an in- 
visible atom from hiscuff. He took a step as though his 
legs had never known anything but silk. Steven's suit, 
if a little large, hung on his figure with a notable fitness. 

‘‘By the Lord,’’ cried Count Waldorf-Kilmansegg, 
with a loud laugh of discovery, ‘‘a gentleman, after all!"’ 

Fiddle-Hans drew his black brows together with his 
swift frown. 

‘Your equal, you mean, doubtless,’ said he dryly. 
**You do me too great honor.’ Then his eyes softened 
again, as in his turn he surveyed his companion. 

“Come,”’ said he, “I would give all my superior 
years, after all, for some of your youthful 
disabilities. I cherish no illusions as to 
which of us the fair Burgravine will deem 


, 





heart like— 


Why, the creature’s a beggar, child!’ 


interrupted the lady. ‘‘But the other—’’ 
She ran away from the window in great 
fluster. ‘‘It's quite clear, my dear, that you 


and I shall have company at last. O, for 
once I will be mistress here! Call Elise! 
Get you into a decent gown, for Heaven's 
sake! My rose taffeta—it shall be my rose 
taffeta. And you? Wear anything but 
white, at your peril!”’ 


‘‘The Lord Burgrave is not in the Castle. 
The gracious Lady Burgravine never re- 
ceives visitors.” Thus Martin the gate- 
keeper, thrusting his ugly head out of the 
vasistas. 

The last of the sunlight had faded. Gray 
and sheer rose the Burg walls and turrets 
above the visitors’ heads; sheer and gray 
1 the suntain-side away at their feet. 
fark now, sir, for here are we back in 
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the Middle Ages,"’ whispered Fiddle-Hans 
to his companion Aloud he cried to the 
porter, who was slowly withdrawing his 
countenance: ‘Half a minute, friend, and 


let us examine your statement. That the 
Lord Burgrave is away, I am aware; but 
that your lady does not receive has still to 
be proved. How if we two come upon the 
invitation of the Burgrave himself?’’ 
Through the gathering gloom Steven 
peered at the musician's mocking features. 
tin the porter stared in silence for a mo- 
-nt; then, with a great groaning of bars 
and grinding of keys, set the great door 
ajar, not to admit them, indeed, but that he 
might stare the closer. 
‘Martin,’’ pursued the Fiddler gravely, 
your name had better have been Thomas, 
) 1 are born an unbeliever.”’ 
orders are,’’ said Martin, in surly 


imit no one 








w,’’ said the Fiddler, ‘‘a servant's 
take it, are not like the Ten Com- 
mandments, but subject to variations ac- 
cording to another’s pleasure What if I 


tell you that, knowing your master-—’ 
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the better worth her notice.”’ 

And, indeed, when the two were ushered 
into the long, dim, tapestry-hung saloon, 
the bright eyes of the lady of the Castle 
merely swept Fiddle-Hans, amazingly dis- 
tinguished as he was in his borrowed 
plumes, to rest with complacency on the 
youth who followed him. 

Steven held his head high, after the fash- 
ion of your shy, self-conscious fellow. But 
his head being one upon which Nature had 
set a noble stamp, this became it well. If 
there was pride in the arch of his eyet row 
and the curl of his lip, there was likewise 
race to justify it. Betty, the Burgravine, 
could note as much between two flickers of 
her long eyelashes; note, too, that, thank 
goodness, he wore none of those new, odious 
Cossack-trousers, but kept to the fashion 
which made it worth while for a man to 
have a good line to his leg; note, further- 
more, that plum-color frack, maize waistcoat, 
and a kerseymeres make excellent 
harmony with rose taffeta. The lady had 
been created for courts, and even now— 
— hed like an eaglet in the old mountain 

urg—moved in a gay, trifling atmosphere 
of her own. And Count Steven, who had 
also been constructed for the high places of 
life, felt, as he returned her gaze, that he 
was in his element once more. 

“The gentlemen!"’ announced Niklaus 
with a nervous giggle. He knew Fiddle- 
Hans—as who did not that belonged to the 
countryside? But familiarity had not so far 
bred contempt, and neither he nor his com- 
peers ever ventured to question anything 
the mysterious being chose todo. Had the 
Fiddler desired himself to be announced as 
Archangel Michael, or Prince Lucifer, the 
Emperor Napoleon, or the Wandering Jew, 
Niklaus would scarcely have been surprised. 

The rose-red lady advanced a sweet little 
sandal and made a profound courtesy. Her 
classic top-knot of curls was richly dark, 
and so was the velvet of her cheek; but as 
she looked up slowly from her inclination, 
Steven was quite startled to find that her 
eyes opened blue as forget-me-nots. 














“You? Know my master!’’ The porter’s 
teeth showed like an old dog’s in a grin, 
half scorn, half doubt. 

‘Aye, we have but recently parted. By 


id, he is now at Hal- 
be here to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, as itis damp and night falls, admit us 
to your stone hall and let us sit. for you will be wise 
to gaze at us a while longer before you take upon your- 
self to drive off the Burgrave’s friend and the Burgra- 
ine’s kinsman from doors to which they have been 
rited. Look at that gentleman. There is a gen- 
tleman for you, from the crown of his noble head 
to the sole of his high-born foot! And look at me. 
Ah. you know me! Fiddle-Hans, am | not? Beware, 
Martin, great people have their disguises—as you and 
I know.”’ 

The shot told, and Martin showed signs of agitation 
and yielding. Fiddle-Hans, keeping him under the 
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Sidonia could look no longer 


castle.’ He’s fond of music, you see. ’Twas a promise. 
And the only person who will lie in the whole matter 
to-day is the noble Lady Burgravine. She is dying by 
inches of ennuz, and she will—be quite certain of it!— 
she will assure the porter that our visit has indeed been 
announced to her. ‘Tis to be regretted, but such is the 
way of women who bore themselves in lonely strong- 
houses.’”’ 

He caught his fiddle to his breast, and liquid melody 
flowed out into the empty hall and went echoing away 
down long passages and up into vaulted roofs. Like 
curious rabbits from a warren, now a scullion popped 
a head out of some dark corner, now a rosy wench half 


**Gentlemen!”’ ejaculated she, translating 
Niklaus’s clumsy Saxon German into trip- 
ping French—it being the tone of German 
courts to speak French. The blue flowers 
of her eyes widened in surprise upon Fiddle-Hans. 
She had not known there were two gen¢/emen when 
she looked forth from the window: only the goodly 
youth and his roadside guide. But this elderly person 
was a gentleman, no doubt about that, and a fine one, 
too. Only so old! 

And now he took the lead, as became his years. 

‘‘Madame la Burgravine,’’ responded he; and even 
Steven, in spite of Anglo-Austrian ear, could note the 
exquisite purity of his Gallic accent, ‘‘permit two 
travelers to express their gratitude for the generous 
alacrity with which you have granted them hospitality. 
We had lost our way—”’ 








‘Lost your way?"’ interrupted the lady; and an irre- 
pressible smile curved her lips upward. 

‘Yes, madam,"’ pursued the other imperturbably; 
“and, with the night coming on in this wild and moun- 
tainous district, God knows what might not have hap- 
pened to us!"’ 

“I know not what your destination may be, sir,’’ an- 
swered she, drawing back with a faint air of haughti- 
ness, ‘‘but surely yours is a strange itinerary that took 
an isolated crag on the road.”’ 

‘*Madam,”’ said he, ‘‘we gave ourselves infinite pains 
to attain this height.”’ 

The glance toward herself, the touch at his heart, the 
bow, made of these words a delicate compliment. The 
line of her mouth began once more to waver. “To 
have gone down again, madam, would hive been im- 
possible. Our itinerary, as you say, is perhaps difficult 
to explain. If I were to tell you that we took a wrong 
turning, my friend here would correct me, for he is 
convinced, madam, it was the right turning, since it 
brought him to your feet.”’ 

Here Steven could do nothing but bow. This he did, 
however, with such youthful grace and so ardent a 
look, that his hostess melted outright into smiles. 

“Sir,’’ said she to him somewhat coyly; and the 
young man felt he had been eloquent indeed. 

“Count Steven Lee Waldorf-Kilmansegg,’’ intro- 
duced Fiddle-Hans with a courtly wave of his arm. 

‘Lee . Waldorf?’ quoth she vivaciously. 

‘Steven Lee in England, Kilmansegg in Austria,”’ 
said the Fiddler blandly. 

“O my beloved Austria!’’ she exclaimed, and the 
forget-me-not eyes became suffused with the tear of 
sensibility. 

**Waldorf-Kilmansegg of Waldeck,’’ enumerated the 
master of ceremonies; while Steven stood in dignity, 
conscious of his honors. 

‘Then we are cousins!"’ She clapped her soft palms; 
the rising emotion was forgotten in laughter. ‘*Posi- 
tively we are cousins. I am Schwartzenberg—Betty 
von Schwartzenberg—and my mother's cousin, Rezy 
Lutzof, married Tony Kilmansegy. You are welcome, 
my cousin,’’ said she, and hela out her hand. He 
kissed it ceremoniously, and she. bending forward, 
sketched a butterfly salute on his forehead. It was the 
custom in his father’s country; but he had lived long 
in England, and it had grown unfamiliar. His heart 
contracted with a delicious spasm, and the bivod sang 
in his ears. 

Before he knew what he was doing, he found himself 
holding the taper fingers close, found his lips upon them 
again. 

Perhaps the lady was displeased; but if so, she 
cloaked the fact with a very pretty blush, and, as they 
drew apart, there could be no doubt but that the young 
visitor’s position was established. 

She looked expectantly then toward the elder of he: 
guests. 

He stood watching them with benevolent gaze, tap- 
ping his snuff-box, one leg becomingly advanced; and 
she waited to hear a no less fine-sounding introduction. 

But as the waiting was prolonged to almost a hint of 
awkwardness: 

“Will you not,’’ said she, ‘‘Cousin Kilmansegg, re- 
turn Monsieur’s good offices?’’ 

It was Count Steven's turn to blush. 

‘*My friend,’’-said the Fiddler, after enjoying the 
poor youth's agony with a relentless eye for a second 
or two, “has been content to accept my companionship 
as entertaining and useful to himself without inquiring 
into my ancestry. But such indulgence, my gracious 
hostess, I can not claim of you. Through all the noble 
blood that flows in your veins there mingles, of course, 
still a drop of Mother Eve's. Permit me to make my- 
self known to you as Jean, Seigneur de la Viole, Mar- 
quis de Grand-Chemin—to lay but a couple of my poor 
titles at your feet.”’ 

She pondered a while, nibbling her little finger, her 
delicate eyebrows wrought as if in effort of memory. 
Then she said with gravity: ‘‘Your name, sir, has an 
ancient sound.” 

‘‘Madam,”’ he responded, ‘‘I would not boast, but 
there is none more ancient in our world.” 

Over again she pondered, looking down at the tip of 
her sandal. The blue eyes took stock afresh, and, 
thereupon, sunshine chased the gathering cloud from 
her face. With the air of one making up her mind to 
be amused without questioning: ‘‘You are welcome 
too,’’ she said, “‘monsieur—my guest.”’ 

‘‘Ah, madam,’’ responded he, ‘‘pity that this, the 
fairest of my titles, must needs be the most fleeting !”’ 

Tying a blue riband into a hasty knot as she came, 
entered Sidonia, almost at a run. All this time she 
had been striving to turn her heavy fair tresses into 
the fashionable top-knot—with what result her aunt’s 
first glance of pity told her but too clearly. 

She halted in her rapid advance and stood, blushing 
like a schoolgiri, unable to lift her eyes. 

“Child,’’ said the Burgravine, ‘‘here is my cousin, 
Count Kilmansegg, who could not pass by his kins- 
woman in exile without personally inquiring after her 
well-being.’’ When Sidonia ventured a stealthy look, 
it was to find, O bitter moment! that she was unrecog- 
nized. Yet they had met before. ‘‘And this gentle- 
man—”’ pursued her aunt with a small, sarcastic smile. 

The girl, bewildered, had begun her second courtesy, 
when she stopped herself with a cry of utter amaze- 
ment: ‘*The Geigel-Onkel!’’ 

‘*Madam,”’ intervened the Fiddler gravely, address- 
ing the Burgravine, ‘‘that is another of my honors—to 
young people who love my viol, I am the Geigel- 
Onkel.”’ 


‘*Here,”’ said the lady with equal gravity, addressing . 


her niece in a meaning tone, ‘the gentleman will be 
known as Monsieur de la Viole.”’ 

‘Marquis de Grand-Chemin,"’ insistently added the 
vagrant, with his grand bow. 

“Marquis de Grand-Chemin,”’ admitted the lady. 
Nevertheless, it was the arm of her cousin, the mere 
Count, that she took to conduct her to the dining 
apartment. 


The servants had retired; Master Fiddle-Hans’ prom- 
ised supper-party was over. It had been to the full as 
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succulent, as elegant, as he had foretold. And now, 
holding the stem of a long, cut-glass beaker between 
his second and third finger, he was gazing abstractedly 
at the noble wine. Where were his thoughts, and why 
was he so dull all at once, with flower and silver before 
him, crystal and fine porcelain? With the ruby wait- 
ing in his cup—the ruby of that noble ‘Clos Vougeot”’ 
before which Bonaparte, the republican, on his way to 
Italy, had made his soldiers halt and present arms as 
to the prince of vintages! Fiddle-Hans, who could sing 
over a hard crust by the dusty roadside, and give 
thanks for the water of the mountain stream! Had he 
had his violin to his hand now, its music would have 
been of tears. 

His eye moved. It rested first on the fresh, briar- 
rose face of the young girl, with a strange look of 
tenderness; then it fell upon the Burgravine. Her 
plump, olive shoulders, half out of her rosy gown, her 








“You disgraced me to-night,”” said Fiddle-Hans 


exquisite little doll-face thrust forward—the whole of 
her an altar to admiration—she was offering herself in 
eagerness, in ecstasy, to the fire that was beginning to 
kindle in the hitherto decorous countenance of the 
youth opposite to her. And, as the musician noted, he 
frowned and his lips curled into contempt. Then his 
gaze sought Steven. He saw the flush upon the boy’s 
cheek and the light in his eye; and his frown grew 
deeper. This base flame was none of his kindling. 

He turned in his chair and looked again keenly at the 
silent girl. There was something austere in the mantle 
of pride and shyness in which she had wrapped herself. 

‘Little Miss Sidonia!’’ said he softly. She flashed a 
quick glance at him, and her eyes filled. ‘Shall I make 
you some music?’’ His face relaxed into tenderness 
again as he spoke. 

She nodded. The corners of her mouth quivered; if 
she had said a word, she must have burst into sobs. 

‘‘She but put a pillow under his head,’’ thought the 
Fiddler, ‘‘and that was enough to make the flower of 


love blossom! Ah, youth! Poor little heart!’’ Once 
more he regarded the other pair, who were now 
whispering. 
‘After the feast, the dance; what say you?’’ he cried. 
“O, the dance, the dance!’’ exclaimed the Bur- 


gravine, leaping to her feet. What a woman, what a 
puppet, to have a man’s honor in her keeping! 

“Then I will play to you,’’ went on Fiddle-Hans. 
And, grinning, Niklaus was despatched for his violin. 

‘‘It shall be a minuet,”’ said the player after a pause, 
on the echo of a sigh. 

Then the Marquis de Grand-Chemin waved his bow 
with a flourish. The ruffles at his wrists flew, he took 
a step with a grace; it was as if a fragrance from dead 
Trianon roses were wafted in between the barbarous 
Gothic tapestries of the Burg. 

“It is the dance of great ladies and fine gentlemen,”’ 
he said, beginning a melody of older days, mingled of 
archness and subtle melancholy. And playing, he went 
on, his words winding themselves, with a kind of lilt of 
their own, into the garland of sounds. “You, sir, bow 
with your hand on your heart. You take her hand and 
you look into her eyes. ‘Ah!’ say you, eloquent though 
silent, ‘to hold those delicate finger-tips, madam, 
through life . to have the rapture of your sweet 
company . then indeed would every step be music!’ 
‘O, sir’ (says she in the same language), ‘you confound 
me!’ And with this she sinks from you into a courtesy 
that is all dignity, all grace. Again you bow—of a 
verity you did not deserve her! But what isthis? Her 
hand is in yours again. O, this time you draw closer 
to her . . . you hold her little hand aloft! The satin 
of her gown whispers to your damask—her shoulder 
touches yours . . . you wheel her from right to left— 
with what pride, Heavens! what respect! You turn 
her lovely form, by the merest hint of your adoring 
fingers, from that side to this, that all may,see, and see 
again, the prize that has fallen to your lot. 7 

‘*We do not dance the minuet in our days,”’ 
rupted Steven with bashful resentment. 

John of the Viol’s delicate measures, that had rung 
half humorous, half pathetic, wholly sweet, as mem- 
ories of past delights must ever be, ceased abruptly. 
He gave the young man a dark look as he held his bow 
aloft. 

‘‘No,"’ said he, ‘‘you are right. 


inter- 


The minuet has gone 





If 
to the guillotine. France has brought new dances ir 
fashion: Ca ira, Ca ira, Danson t carmagnol 
His face grew terrible as he struck the notes of the 
bloodstained gutter-song into his strings Ne 
dances for France, that she may dance to her death 

‘Fie, the ugly tune!’’ said Countess Bet N 
shadow of the musician's tragic pass vas re ted 
upon her face. *‘Monsieur le Marg play us a walt 

She caught joyfully at her own suggestion, as a child 
its cowslip ball. ‘‘A waltz, a walt Beau Cou 
Kilmansegg, they tell me 'tis the rag \ pin fo 
old minuets!”’ 

‘*A waltz be it!’’ said Fiddle-Hans. Anger was up¢ 
him, and he made his violin chant it ting it and tl 
brutal irony of the ‘‘Ca zra/”’ to the rhythm of a far 
tastic waltz. ‘‘Twirl, vapid heart and empty hi 
Hold her, prance round with her, teel r goat's leg 
growing, you: who might have lifted y head wit 
the gods and known the matchless rapture oi 
heights! Is it for this that you are young? 

Faster and faster went the music, fevered, wit 
shrill skirl, and faster the dancing. Beau Cousin began 
to pant. He held Belle Cousine so close to him that 


she, too, scarce could breathe. Loose flew her hair 
one little sleeve almost broke across the heaving shoul- 





der. Sidonia could look no longer; she turned to the 
window and leaned her hot cheek against the pane, 
staring at the stars with burning eyes Son 





clutched at her heart and throat with a fierce grip 
Without warning, Fiddie-Hans 
across his strings with a tearing and, as if a 
sharp sword had fallen between them, the dancers fell 
apart, astonished and not a little confused 
Steven staggered and caught at the chair behind hin 
The Burgrave’s lady put a hand to her 


brought bow 


sound 


disheveled 


tresses and then to the laces at her bosom, and grew 
scarlet: brow and cheek, throat and shoulder 
‘You no longer dance the minuet?’’ said Fiddle 


Hans, with a little laugh, picking at his now placid 
strings; and Steven thought that the man had the 
laugh of a devil and that it was echoed by his instru- 
ment. ‘‘O, you have a thousand reasons, sér, and so 
has madam, for the waltz is a fuller measure. Gracious 
lady, you are out of breath. May I sit beside you 
a while? And you, sir, will you not expound the first 
principles of this—this graceful and elegant pastime to 
Mademoiselle yonder, whose youth has yet to learn the 
new fashion? Is it not right, Burgravine, that these 
young things, after all, should draw together, while 
you and I look on—you, the staid, married woman; | 
the old man?” 

She answered him not, save by a look of wondering 
offence. 

‘‘Ah, madam,"’ he went on, as he sat down beside 
her, ‘‘and you are angry with your lord and master, 
because he shuts you up in this strong-house? But, 
good Heaven, ‘tis the proof of his loving appreciation 
of your value!”’ 

“O, aye!’ she answered in high contempt, ‘‘’tis a 
sign of vast affection, doubtless.’’ 

‘**Madam, he lays his treasure where thieves can not 
attain it. At least, poor man, so he fondly trusts!” 

‘‘And therefore the unhappy treasure is to be con- 
sumed by moth and rust,"’ retorted the lady. 


‘*Madam,”’ said the Fiddler in a low voice, ‘I under- 
stand that the owner of the treasure had reason to fear 
a more indelible stain—”"’ 

‘‘How dare you?’ she flashed upon him. But he 


was picking his violin with a pensive air. ‘Then he sud- 
denly looked up at her and smiled. 

‘‘Ah! most gracious one, if I were the happy pos- 
sessor of a bird of such brilliant plumage as yourself, I 
would—”’ he paused. 

“You would what? 
for her triumph. 

‘ “T would open wide all the doors and bi it fly.” 

And then she called to him again: ‘‘How dare you?” 
And so insulted was she that there came a sob into her 
throat. 

‘“*You see,’’ said he, drawing an accompaniment of 
whispering notes to his words, ‘‘that, afier all, it is 
monsieur your husband’s point of view that you think 
the more complimentary.”’ 

‘He should trust me,’’ she whimpered 

‘‘Madam, who knows?’ he responded, ‘‘stranger 
things have come to pass. Some day, perhaps, the bird 
will not crave for flight—it may cling to the nest—’’ 
His fingers moved delicately, the bow swung with the 
gentle pliancy of some green bow of spring—it was a 
measure of engaging rhythm and playfulness; yet soft, 
soft as, under the eaves, the swallow's note at dawn. 

Fascinated, she cried, under her beath: ‘‘ What is it 

He answered her, ‘‘A cradle song and stopped. 
His own face had altered indescribably. His restless 
eye had grown fixed and wistful. Little Madame de 
Wellershausen hung her head and the gathering tears 
fell. 


Pray proceed.’’ She was waiting 


While Fiddle-Hans thus engaged his hostess, Steven 
Lee, with slow steps, had gone across the room to the 
girlish figure by the window. He had grown to believe 
that this Fiddle-Hans had some uncanny power by 
which he enforced his will, after the fashion of that 
Mesmer of whom one had heard so much 

Sidonia turned upon him, with a sudden jerk of her 


chin, a flash of her eye, as he halted beside her. Upon 

which he exclaimed in amazement: ‘‘Why, great 

Heavens, you are the girl of the forest-house!"’ 
“You have not, I think, sir,’’ she answered him 


‘eyes that see quick or far—'tis, no doubt, your town 
breeding.’’ The color was slowly fading from her 


cheeks. She held herself very stiff and proud. But he 
was still all eager over his discovery 
‘You brought me your pillow,’ said he, ‘‘when I lay 


hurt in the forest."’ 

*‘T would have done the same to a sick dog,"’ said sh 

‘You cried over me, when you thought I was dead 
exclaimed Steven, stung by her contempt 

‘*Had I known you better, sir—"’ 

Her eyes were bright and hard, her lip was a curv 
of scorn, and her chin a tilted defiance. But all at onc: 
he saw that, under the close-clinging fabric of he 
short-waisted gown, her heart was beating like a madly 
frightened bird in the fowler’s net. The knot of blue 
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ked himself in. He had 

ol nion since they had entered 
their apartment. Steven Lee, Count Waldorf-Kilman- 
segg, felt that he was in disgrace 


BILLY’S ATO 


OR the twenty-sixth time 





100n Tommy 





tl 

tha t 
Harrigan, with a whoop anda , drove his goat- 
carriage down the length of Somers Street. For 


the twenty-sixth time a discussion followed as to 
Tommy next. That would 





which boy was to ride with 7 
be the twenty-seventh weary trip, and there would be 
a twenty-eighth and a twenty-ninth and—but what did 
they think it uttered to agrily Billy 
shook himself promptly 
whacked him across the back. ‘‘Stop!’’ he cried. 
‘What do you want to go on for?’’ 
How should he |} thought Billy bitterly. Down 
the street to the right, flashing in the sunlight, lay in 
scarlet and silver glory an empty tomato can. Each 














time as he had passed the goat had swerved irresistibly 
toward it. Each time whacking stick across his 
ribs had recalled him. Whackings always! They were 
Tommy’s invariable comment upon any attempt of his 
goat’s to vary the prescribed menu. The whackings 
Billy could stani, but not the injustice. 

Oh, if we men could but look into the heart of goats! 

Billy’s ribs were still sore as the result of an 
attempt to lunch upon a delicate chemise which had 
tossed in the breeze two Mondays gone in 
the Harrigan backyard. Yet it was only the 
fierce passion natural to his race that had 
driven him toseize it. If an occasional can, 
an old shoe or two, or even a tidbit of old 
iron had been given him, he would not have 
attacked the clothesline. But others judged 
tor him. Because t ] 











ese things were cCaviare 
to the general, was his natural appetite to be 
thwarted? The fire of his rage blazed up 
afresh within the animal, as the gleam of 





scarlet and silver again caught hiseye. If 
not that, then something else—he swore to 
himself—and soon! If gluttony werea vice 


he would glory in it Every one seemed to 
vat an obstinate, stupid, brutalized 
why not be one ar secure what 


life could offer that way? If there 
ne who believed in him—thought 























the a softe rht came into his 

I t forge x the little Gwen 
doline, Tommy’s bab i 

Perhaps the child was too young to realiz 
that he was a goat, Billy's cynical thought 
had sometimes been. But at any rate, she 
treated him like ad e ideal condition 
for any domestic ani of course). She 
patted |} he « good boy,”’ and 
ce she had given |! to eat a lovely cut 
steel bux which had been her birthday 
present h Julia. But it 
we d be r tk ly to ay that for self 
re: h we her The world 
s not c hend the goat nature, which 

made a fie f f elfish loyalty blaze 
up in Billy eart at the touch of the little 
Gwendoline’s tiny hand. If this simple tale 
s es t n e burden of any goat, to 

one draw tl 


less rigidly be- 


tween his treatment of dumband of speaking 
inimals, to nvince any reader who may be 
moved to tears by it in essentials what a 
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Suddenly Fiddle-Hans flung back the separating door 
ind walked ir He was once more clad in his own 
shabby suit, and across his arms carried the borrowed 





One by one he laid them down neatly in his com 
panion’s valise, rolling up the violet silk stockings at 
the last 

“Continue,’’ said he, ‘“‘my friend, to develop the 
growth of those goat legs of yours. It will save you in 


my soul,’’ cried the young man, ‘I don’t 
what you mean!’’ But his cheek crim 


lisgraced me to-night,’’ said Fiddle-Hans 
I have the kindness to bring you up here 
nay snatch a delicate, courtlike comedy from 
lost century, and you turn it into a gross latter-day 
romp. I bring you from an alehouse into a castle 
but you must needs drag your Teniers with you and 
spoil my Watteau! I play you a minuet, but what 
appeals to you is to clutch, and gambade, and—’’ 
You made the music, man,"’ interrupted Steven, 
sulky asa schoolboy. ‘‘And it was she who asked for 








Won Dieu!’ went on the Fiddler passionately ; ‘‘it 
that we were no better as to morals, in my 
youth, than you are nowadays, but at least we took ou 
pleasures like gentlemen. If we plucked a rose, we did 
it with a grace, between two fingers, not with the fist 
We did not seize a lady round the body and prance 
her like a milkmaid; what favors we took, we bent the 
nee to receive. O, sir, how little fragrance remains 
the flower you mangle thus in your grasp! Three 
things there are, young man, that he who understands 
ife must touch with fingers of gossamer: a subtle 
pleasantry, a lady’s discretion, the illusions of a young 
eart. You have laid brute hands on all three to-night. 
Fie! you have spoiled my evening.”’ 

The contrast between,the man in his humble clothes 
ind the arrogant culture of his speech suddenly struck 
Steven to such a degree that he forgot to be angry at 
being rated, in his eagerness to catch further self- 
betrayal from the fantastic enigma. Become aware of 
the other’s eye and expectant smile, the Fiddler broke 
off abruptly and, for the first time in their acquaint- 
ance, looked disconcerted. Then he gave a good 
humored laugh, and his brow cleared 

3lind, blind!’’ he said. ‘‘Why, was she not worthy 
of one look, the child in her virginal grace? When I 
came across you again, to-day, under the shadow of the 
Burg, my heart leaped like a little hare. I told myself 
I knew whom you were seeking. ‘Youth finds out the 
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goat he himself is, it will not have been written in vain 
But to return, one might almost, though not quite, say 
a nos moutons. Just as Billy had decided to welcome 
the weary twenty-seventh trip for the sake of a deter- 
mined dash at the scarlet and silver glory by the road- 
side, he heard Tommy Harrigan announce that if he 
were allowed to pitch he would not be averse to sus- 
pending operations with the goat-carriage for the sake 
of a baseball game. Billy’s head was jerked toward 
home, and with renewed whackings Tommy drove his 
unhappy slave into the little inclosed paddock, and, un- 
hitching him, left him, the hated bundle of hay being 
his only provender. Within the narrow confines of his 
prison the enraged goat wandered, angrily setting his 
teeth from time to time against its iron bars. But 
nothing could he find to eat except, at last, the little 
strap that was sometimes fastenéd across the seat of the 
carriage. It was a coarse-grained, badly tanned bit of 
leather, no succulent morsel, but Billy devoured it 
eagerly. He felt a little calmer then. 





















The sunset light was flooding the Harrigan backyard 
an hour later, when across the lawn and toward the 





Billy dashed straight at the oncoming horse 


way to youth,’ said I in my fond mind. I believed you 
had traced her—the Romance that Fortune brought 
across your path in the forest. It was but cloud-build- 
ing, but a spring fancy in an old man’s dreams—the lad 
in whom I had taken a passing interest, the little maid 
I have grown to love. Why, you did not even recog- 
nize her! Yet she held your head on her knees when 
you were hurt! You were a knight to her, all gallant; 
and now—”’ 

“She is an ill-mannered child,’’ said Steven. 

‘‘She is as lovely as the woods at dawn—young, re- 
luctant, mysterious, chill. When I approach her, it is 
with my hat in my hand. If I were young like you, I 
should kneel to her. The set of her head, the line of 
her little throat His voice grew suddenly husky 
‘‘Her little throat ’* he repeated. And Steven, he 
knew not why, had an impression of a sadness so pierc- 
ing that he dropped his eyes and dared not look at 
Fiddle-Hans again 

After a while, with a change of voice 

‘‘T will wake you at sunrise,’’ said the musician. ‘I 
have promised the children to play for them before 
school; and I must see you safely to the foot of the hill 
ere we part, Count Comrade, having brought you up so 
high, or Heaven knows what fall might not be in store 
for you!”’ 


And very unwilling was Steven Lee to rise after a 
poor night; and very ill-humored was he as they set 
out at last, with their donkey, breakfastless, together. 
There was no joy or mystery in the morn; it gave them 
but white mists that wet like rain and clung close as 
they descended 

The Fiddler was silent, absorbed in his own thought, 
and paid small heed to the youth’s moodiness. 

As they crossed the bridge, a traveling-chaise came 
through the haze toward them, passed them at full 
thunder and drew up with a clatter some hundred yards 
beyond. Fiddle-Hans smiled sardonically. 

‘‘There goes Bluebeard, the Burgrave, to surprise his 
fond little wife. He is a trifle earlier on the road than 
I thought. Did I not do well to hurry your toilet? 
Who knows, you might have been hurried in still 
more disagreeable fashion. Well, the episode is 
over; and though you have much disappointed me, 
young sir—”’ 

‘**But what will she tell him about our visit?’ 
rupted Steven with some anxiety 

Fiddle-Hans remained silent for a few paces. 

‘*‘That,’’ he said at last, ‘‘is a matter for illimitable 
fancy. ay 


inter- 
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goat paddock came the little Gwendoline. Billy’s heart 
swelled with generous emotion at her approach and at 
the kind words she addressed to him. For her sake he 
was docile when the hated Tommy rehitched him to the 
carriage. For on the weary twenty-seventh trip he was 
to draw the one creature who cared for him. Tommy 
raised her to her seat. Then suddenly he discovered 
that the strap was missing, the strap which buckled 
across and held the child in her seat. Billy slyly 
chuckled, even when Tommy gave him a whack or 
two. At last he had annoyed the taskmaster. 

‘Stay still, Gwenny,’’ cried Tommy, darting off to 
the house; ‘‘I'll fetch some string and fix you safely.”’ 

Scarcely was her brother out of sight when ‘“*Gidap,”’ 
the little Gwendoline cried. ‘‘Gwenny dwive herself,”’ 
she chuckled, as she pulled at the reins. 

Billy smartly pulled the cart down the drive and out 
into the street. He would give the baby and himself a 
happy hour, far from Tommy and his: whip. Gayly 
they started down Somers Street, and then they heard 
the voice of Tommy, in pursuit. Billy flew, the little 
Gwendoline encouraging him with gurgles of delight. 
The goat’s blood was stirred by the excitement of the 
race; then likea flash came a sudden jolt and 
an ominous lightening of the load. Billy 
stopped and turned his head. Tommy was 
still far behind, and there in the middle of 
the street lay the little Gwendoline, softly 
crying, while dust and blood mixed to spoil 
the rose-pink of her cheek. How had it hap- 
pened, asked Billy wildly of himself, that 
she had fallen? Jolts and paving blocks 
were not uncommon in Somers Street. Sud- 
denly he remembered—the strap! It was 
his fault. To satisfy his appetite he had 
eaten away the safeguard of the only being 
he cared for or who cared for him. 

Who could have guessed that beneath that 
hairy coat a heart was breaking? 

The animal stood stockstill, almost petri- 
fied in his grief. Then ahead of him he 
heard the clatter of hoofs and behind him 
the terrified cry of Tommy. Straight down 
Somers Street was coming a horse, dragging 
an empty phaeton, Crashing along the en- 
gine “ destruction came, yet Billy seemed 
not to realize what it meant. Then he came 
to his senses. In the brief moment that was 
left he half turned his head and saw the flut- 
ter of the little Gwendoline’s gingham frock; 
then straight at the oncoming horse he 
dashed, and, about fifteen feet from the 
child, the horse, the phaeton, the goat, and 
his little carriage came down in one dread- 
ful heap. 


- 


The next day by the paddock they buried 
him. The little Gwendoline was still in bed. 
In a week she was well and she asked for 
silly. There was a moment when she was 
in danger of crying, but Tommy showed her 
his new puppy just then. That was a year 
ago. The low green mound beside the pad- 
dock is now forgotten, yet who shall say 
it is not a hero’s grave? : 
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remarked Uncle Remus, after he had reflected over 
the matter a little while. 
‘‘Why, to keep my mouth clean,’’ answered 
the little boy. 

Wncle Remus looked at the lad, and shook his head 
doubtfully. ‘‘Uh-uh!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You can’t fool 
folks when dey git ez ol’ ez what Lis. I been watchin’ 
you now mo’ days dan I kin count, an’ I ain’t never see 
yo’ mouf dirty ’nuff fer ter be wiped wid a hankcher. 
It’s allers clean—too clean fer ter suit me. Dar’s yo’ 
pa, now; when he wuz a little chap like you, his mouf 
useter git dirty in de mornin’ an’ stay dirty plum twel 
night. Dey wa’n’t sca’cely a day dat he didn’t look like 
he been playin’ wid de pigs inde stable lot. Ef he 
yever is tote a hankcher, he ain’t never show it ter me.”’ 

‘*He carries one now,’’ remarked the little boy with 
something like a triumphant look on his face. 

‘**Tooby sho’,’’ said Uncle Remus; ‘‘tooby sho’ he do. 
He start ter totin’ one when he tuck an’ tuck a notion 
fer ter go a-courtin’. It had his name in one cornder, 
an’ he useter sprinkle it wid stuff out’n a pepper-sauce 
bottle. It sho’ wuz rank, dat stuff wuz; it smell so 
sweet it make you fergit whar you live at. I take 
notice dat you ain’t got none on yone.”’ 

‘‘No; mother says that cologne or any kind of per- 
fumery on your handkerchief makes you common.” 

Uncle Remus leaned his head back, closed his eyes, 
and permitted a heartrending groan to issue from his 
lips. The little boy showed enough anxiety to ask him 
what the matter was. ‘‘Nothin’ much, honey; I wuz 
des tryin’ fer ter count how many diffunt kinder peo- 
ple dey is in dis big worl’, an’ ‘fo’ I got mo’ dan half 
done wid my countin’, a pain struck me in my mizry, 
an’ I had ter break off.’’ 

“I know what you mean,’’ said the child. ‘‘You 
think mother is queer; grandmother thinks so too."’ 

‘‘How come you to be so wise, honey?’’ Uncle Remus 
inquired, opening his eyes wide with astonishment. 

‘**I know by the way you talk, and by the way grand- 
mother looks sometimes,’’ answered the little her. 

Uncle Remus said nothing for sometime. When he 
did speak, it was to lead the little boy to believe that 
he had been all the time engaged in thinking about 
something else. ‘Talkin’ er dirty folks,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
oughter seed yo’.pa when he wuz a little bit er chap. 
Dey wuz long days when you couldn't tell ef he wuz 
black er white, he wuz dat dirty. He'd come out'n de 
big house in de mornin’ ez clean ez a new pin, an’ 'fo’ 
ten er-clock you couldn’t tell what kinder clof his cloze 
wuz made out’n. Many’s de day when I've seed ol’ Miss 
—dat’s yo’ great-gran’mammy—comb ‘nuff trash out’n 
his head fer ter fill a basket.’’ 

The little boy laughed at the picture that Uncle 
Remus drew of his father. ‘‘He’s very clean, now,”’ 
said the lad loyally. 

‘*Maybe he is an’ maybe he ain’t,’’ remarked Uncle 
Remus, suggesting a doubt. ‘*Dat’s needer here ner 
dar. Is he any better off clean dan what he wuz when 
you couldn’t put yo’ han’s on ’im widout havin’ ter go 
an’ wash um? Yo’ gran’mammy useter call ’im a pig, 
an’ clean ez he may be now, I take noti.e dat he makes 
mo’ complaint er headache an’ de heartburn dan what 
he done when he wuz runnin’ roun’ here half-naked an’ 
fuller mud. I hear tell dat some nights he can’t git 
no sleep, but when he wuz little like you—no, suh, I'll 
not say dat, bekaze he wiz bigger dan what you is fum 
de time he kin toddle roun’ widout nobody he’pin’ him; 
but when he wuz ol’ ez you an’ twice ez big, dey ain't 
narry night dat he can’t sleep—an’ not only all night, 
but half S day ef dey’d’a’let’im. Ef dey’d let you run 
roun’ here like he done, an’ git dirty, you'd git big an’ 
strong ’fo' you know it. Dey ain’t nothin’ mo’ whole- 
somer dan a peck er two er clean dirt on a little chap 
like you.”’ 

There is no telling what comment the child would 
have made on this sincere tribute to clean dirt, for his 
attention was suddenly attracted to something that was 
gradually taking yy in the hands of Uncle Remus. 
At first it seemed to be hardly worthy of notice, for it 
had been only a thin piece of board. But now the one 
piece had become four pieces, two long and two short, 
and under the deft manipulations of Uncle Remus it 
soon assumed a boxlike shape. 

The old man had reached the point in his work where 
silence was necessary to enable him to do it full justice. 
As he fitted the thin boards together, a whistling sound 
issued from his, lips, as though he were letting off 
steam; but the singular noise was due to the fact that 
he was completely absorbed in his work. He continued 
to fit and trim, and trim and fit, until finally the little 
boy could no longer restrain his curiosity. ‘Uncle 
Remus, what are you making?’’ he asked plaintively. 

‘*Larroes fer ter kech meddlers,”’ was the prompt and 
blunt reply. 

‘Well, what are larroes to catch meddlers?”’ the child 
insisted. 

‘Nothin’ much an’ sump’n mo’. Dicky, Dicky, killt 
a chicky, an’ fried it quicky, in de oven, like a sloven. 
Den ter his daddy’s Sunday hat, he tuck 'n’ hitched 
de ol’ black cat. Yow what you reckon make him do 
dat? Ef you can’t tell me word fer word an’ spellin’ 
fer spellin’ we'll go out an’ come in an’ take a walk.” 

He rose, grunting as he did so, thus paying an unin- 


| WISH you'd tell me what you tote a hankcher fer,"’ 
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tentional tribute to the efficacy of age as the partner of 
rheumatic aches and stiff joints. ‘‘You hear me grunt- 
in’,’’ he remarked—*‘‘ well, dat’s bekaze I ain't de chicky 
fried by Dicky, which he e’t 'nuff fer ter make ‘im 
sicky.”"’ As he went out the child took his hand, and 
went trotting along by his side, thus affording an inter- 
esting study for those who concern themselves with the 
extremes of life. Hand in hand the two went out into 
the fields, and thence into the great woods, where 
Uncle Remus, after searching about for some time, 
carefully deposited his oblong box, remarking: ‘‘Ef I 
don’t make no mistakes, dis ain’t so mighty fur fum 
de place whar de creeturs has der playgroun’, an’ dey 
ain’t no tellin’ but what one un um'll creep in dar when 
deyer playin’ hidin’, an’ ef he do, he’ll sho be our 
meat.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s a trap!’ exclaimed the little boy, his face 
lighting up with enthusiasm. 

‘*An’ dey wa’n’t nobody here fer ter tell you,’’ Uncle 
Remus declared, astonishment in his tone. ‘* Well, ef 
dat don't bang my time, I ain’t no free nigger. Now, 
ef dat had ’a’ been yo’ pa at de same age, I’d ’a’ had 
ter tell ‘im forty-lev’m times, an’ den he wouldn’t ’a’ 
b’lieved me twel he see sump’n in dar tryin’ fer ter git 
out. Den he'd say it wuz a trap, but not befo’. [ain't 
blamin’ ’im,’’ Uncle Remus went on, ‘‘kaze 'tain’t eve’y 
chap dat kin tell a trap time he see it, an’ mo’ dan dat, 
traps don’ allers sketch what dey er sot fer.’’ 

He paused, looked all around, and up in the sky, 
where fleecy clouds were floating lazily along, and in 
the tops of the trees, where the foliage was swaying 
gently in the breeze. Then he looked at the little boy. 
“Ef lain’t gone an’ got los’,’’ he said, ‘‘we ain’t so 
mighty fur fum de place whar Mr. Man, once ‘pon a 
time—not yo’ time ner yit my time, but some time— 





“He jump like some un done shot a gun right at im" 


tuck’n’ sot a trap fer Brer Rabbit. In dem days, dey 
hadn’t l’arnt how ter be kyarpenters, an’ dish yer trap 
what I'm tellin’ you bout wuz a great big contraption. 
Big ez Brer Rabbit wuz, it wuz lots too big fer him. 

**Now, whiles Mr. Man wuz fixin’ up dis trap, Mr. 
Rabbit wa'n’t so mighty fur off. He hear de saw— 
er-rash! er-rash!—an’ he hear de hammer—bang, bang, 
bang !—an’ he ax hisse’f what all dis racket wuz "bout. 
He see Mr. Man come out’n his yard totin’ sump'n, 
an’ he got furder off; he see Mr. Man comin’ todes de 
bushes, an’ he tuck ter de woods; he see 'im comin’ 
todes de woods, an’ he tuck ter de bushes. Mr. Man 
tote de trap so fur an’ no furder. He put it down, he 
did, an’ Brer Rabbit watch ‘im; he put in de bait, an’ 
Brer Rabbit watch ’im; he fix de trigger, an’ still Brer 
Rabbit watch 'im. Mr. Man look at de trap an’ it 
satchify him. He look at it an’ laugh, an’ when he do 
dat, Brer Rabbit wunk one eye, an’ wiggle his mus- 
tache, an’ chaw his cud. 

‘‘An’ dat ain’t all he do, needer. He sot out in de 
bushes, he did, an’ study how ter git some game in 
de trap. He study so hard, an’ he got so errytated, 
dat he thumped his behime foot on de groun’ twel it 
soun’ like a cow dancin’ out dar in de bushes, but 
*twan’t no cow, ner yit no calf—’twuz des Brer Rabbit 
studyin’. Atter so long a time, he put out down de 
road todes dat part er de country whar mos’ er de 
creeturs live at. Eve'y time he hear a fuss, he’d dodge 
in de bushes, kaze he wanter see who comin’. He 
keep on an’ he keep on, an’ bimeby he hear ol’ Brer 
Wolf trottin’ down de road. 

“It so happen dat Brer Wolf wuz de ve’y one what 
Brer Rabbit wanter see. Dey wuz perlit ter one an’er, 
but dey wan’t no frien'ly feelin’ 'twix um. Well, here 
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come ol’ Brer Wolf, hongrier dan a chicken-hawk on 
frosty mornin’, an’ ez he come up he see Brer Rabbit 
set by de side er de road lookin’ like he done lose all 
his fambly an’ his friends terboot. 

‘*Dey pass de time er day, an’ den Brer Wolf kinder 
grin an’ say, ‘Laws-a-massy, Brer Rabbit! what ai 
you? You look like you done had a spell er fever an 
ague; what de trouble?’ ‘Trouble, Brer Wolf? Yor 
ain't never see no trouble twel you git whar I’m at 
Maybe you wouldn't min’ it like I does, kaze I ain't 
usen ter it. But I boun’ you done seed me light- 
minded fer de las’ time. I’m done—I’m plum wo’ 
out,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. Dis make Brer Wolf open 
his eyes wide. He say, ‘Dis de fus’ time I ever is hear 
you talk dat-a-way, Brer Rabbit; take yo’ time an’ tell 
me ’bout it. I ain’t had my brekkus yit, but dat don't 
make no diffunce, long ez youer in trouble. I'll he’p 
you out ef I kin, an’ mo’ dan dat, I'll put some heart in 
de work.’ When he say dis, he grin an’ show his 
tushes, an’ Brer Rabbit kinder edge ‘way fum ’im. He 
say, ‘Tell me de trouble, Brer Rabbit, an’ I'll do my 
level bes’ fer ter he’p you out.’ 

*‘Wid dat, Brer Rabbit ‘low dat Mr. Man done been 
had ‘im hired fer ter take keer er his truck patch, an’ 
keep out de minks, de mush-rats an’ de weasels. He 
say dat he done so well settin’ up night atter night, 
when he des might ez well been in bed, dat Mr. Man 
prommus ’im sump’n extry ’sides de mess er greens 
what he gun ‘im eve’y day. Atter so long a time, he 
say, Mr. Man ‘low dat he gwineter make ‘im a present 
uv a cradle so he kin rock de little Rabs ter sleep when 
dey cry. So said, sodone, he say. Mr. Man make de 
cradle an’ tell Brer Rabbit he kin take it home wid ‘im 

‘*He start out wid it, he say, but it got so heavy he 
hatter set it down in de woods, an’ dat’s de reason why 
Brer Wolf seed 'im settin’ down by de side er de road, 
lookin’ like he in deep trouble. Brer Wolf sot down, 
he did, an’ study, an’ bimeby he say he'd like mighty 
well fer ter have a cradle fer his chillun, long ez cradles 
wuz de style. Brer Rabbit say dey been de style fer 
de longest, an’ ez fer Brer Wolf wantin’ one, he say he 
kin have de one what Mr. Man make fer him, kaze it’s 
lots too big fer his chillun. ‘You know how folks is 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. ‘Dey try ter do what dey dun- 
ner how ter do, an’ dar’s der house bigger dan a barn, 
an’ dar’s de fence wid mo’ holes in it dan what dey is 
in a saine, an’ kaze dey have great big chillun dey got 
de idee dat eve’y cradle what dey make mus’ fit der 
own chillun. An’ dat’s how come I can’t tote de cradle 
what Mr. Man make fer me mo’ dan ten steps at a time.’ 

‘‘Brer Wolf ax Brer Rabbit what he gwineter do fer 
a cradle, an’ Brer Rabbit ‘low he kin manage fer ter git 
long wid de ol’ one twel he kin ‘suade Mr. Man ter 
make ‘im an’er one, an’ he don’t speck dat’ll be so 
mighty hard ter do. Brer Wolf can't he’p but b’lieve 
dey’s some trick in it, an’ he say he ain’t see de ol’ 
cradle when las’ he wuz at Brer Rabbit house. Wid 
dat, Brer Rabbit bust out laughin’. He say, ‘Dat’s 
been so long back, Brer Wolf, dat I done fergit all 
"bout it; ‘sides dat, ef dey wuz a cradle dar, I boun’ 
you my ol’ ’oman got better sense dan ter set de cradle 
in de parler, whar comp’ny comes; an’ he laugh so loud 
an’ long dat he make Brer Wolf right shame er himse’f. 

‘He low, ol’ Brer Wolf did, ‘Come on, Brer Rabbit, 
an’ show me whar de cradlevis. Ef it’s too big fer yo’ 
chillun, it’ll des ’bout fit mine.’ An’ so off dey put ter 
whar Mr. Man done sot his trap. *Twa'n’t so mighty 
long fo’ dey got whar dey wuz gwine, an’ Brer Rabbit 
say, ‘Brer Wolf, dar yo’ cradle, an’ may it do you mo’ 
good dan it’s yever done me!’ Brer Wolf walk all 
roun’ de trap an’ look at it like ’twuz live. Brer Rab- 
bit thump one er his behime foots on de groun’ an’ 
Brer Wolf jump like some un done shot a gun right at 
‘im. Dis make Brer Rabbit laugh twel he can’t laugh 
no mo’. Brer Wolf, he say he kinder nervious ‘bout 
dat time er de year, an’ de leas’ little bit er noise ‘Il 
make ‘im jump. He ax how he gwineter git any purchis 
on de cradle, an’ Brer Rabbit say he’ll hatter git inside 
an’ walk wid it on his back, kaze dat de way he done done 

‘‘Brer Wolf ax what all dem contraptions on de 
inside is, an’ Brer Rabbit 'spon’ dat dey er de rockers, 
an’ dey ain’t no needs fer ter be skeer’d un um, kaze 
dey ain’t nothin’ but plain wood. Brer Wolf say he 
ain't ’zackly skeer’d, but he done got ter de p’int whar 
he know dat you better look 'fo’ you jump. Brer Rab- 
bit ‘low dat ef dey’s any jumpin’ fer ter be done, he de 
one ter do it, an’ he talk like he done fergit what dey 
come fer. Brer Wolf, he fool an’ fumble roun’, but 
bimeby he walk in de cradle, sprung de trigger, an’ dar 
he wuz! Brer Rabbit, he holler out, ‘Come on, Bre 
Wolf; des hump yo’se'f, an’ I'll be wid you.’ But try 
ez he will an’ grunt ez he may, Brer Wolf can’t budge 
dat trap. Bimeby Brer Rabbit git tired er waitin’, an’ he 
say dat ef Brer Wolf ain’t gwineter come on he’s gwine 
home. He ‘low dat a frien’ what say he gwineter he’p 
you, an’ den go in a cradle an’ drap off ter sleep, dat’s 
all he wanter know "bout um; an’ wid Jat he made fer 
de bushes, an’ he wa’n’t a minnit too soon, kaze here 
come Mr. Man fer ter see ef his trap had been sprung 
He look, he did, an’, sho ’nuff, it ‘uz sprung, an’ dey 
wuz sump’n in dar, too, kaze he kin hear it rustlin 
roun’ an’ kickin’ fer ter git out. 

‘*Mr. Man look thoo de crack, an’ he see Brer Wo! 


which he wuz so skeer'd twel his eye look right green 
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Mr. Man say, ‘Aha! I got you, is I?” Brer Wolf 


Who?’ Mr. Man laugh twel he can’t sca’cely talk, an’ 
still Brer Wolf say, ‘Who Who you think you got?’ 
Mr. Man ‘low, ‘I don’t tl , 1 knows. Youer ol’ Brer 
Rabbit, dat’s who you is.’ " Brer Wolf say, ‘Turn me 

er here, an’ I'll show you who I is.’ Mr. Man laugh 
fit ter kil He ‘low, ‘You neenter change yo’ voice; 
I'd know you ef I met you in de dark. Youer Brer 
Rabbit, dat’s who you is.’ Brer Wolf say, ‘I ain’t not; 
dat’s what I’m not’ j 

‘*Mr. Man look thoo de crack ag’in, an’ he see de short 
years. He ‘You done cut off yo’ * lene years, but 
still I knows you. Oh, yes! an’ you done sharpen yo’ 
moutf an’ put smut on it—but you can’t fool me.’ Brer 


Wolf say, ‘Nobody ain't tryin’ fer ter fool you. Look 
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at my fine long bushy tail.’ Mr. Man ‘low, ‘You done 
tied an’er tail on behime you, but you can’t fool me. 
Oh, no, Brer Rabbit! You can’t fool me.’ Brer Wolf 
say, ‘Look at de ha’r on my back; do dat look like Brer 
Rabbit?’ Mr. Man ‘low, ‘You done wallered in de red 
san’, but you can’t fool me.’ 

‘“*Brer Wolf say, ‘Look at my long black legs; do dey 
look like Brer Rabbit?’ Mr. Man ‘low, ‘You kin put 
an’er j’int in yo’ legs, an’ you kin smut um, but you 
can't fool me.’ Brer Welf say, ‘Look at my tushes; 
does dey look like Brer Rabbit?” Mr. Man ‘low, ‘You 
done got new toofies, but you can't fool me.’ Brer 
Wolf say, ‘Look at my little eyes: does dey look like 
Brer Rabbit?’ Mr. Man ‘low, ‘You kin squinch yo’ eye- 
balls, but you can’t fool me, Brer Rabbit.’ Brer Wolf 


A. 
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TO LEGS Al TRE. FAER 


HE early autumn sun had set behind the Colon- 
nade of States and in the growing twilight the 
crowds were trooping home. Down the terraced 
steps flanking the cascades and in from the 

lateral avenues they shuffled in steady streams that met 

on either side of the Grand Basin and flowed on east- 
ward toward the exit gates. There was a great splotch of 
white on the western horizon into which the gray army 
flowed and was swallowed up—the lights of the Pike and 
the railway terminals blazing against the night. In 
the other direction—on the western end of the lagoon, 








“This one ‘ud do for Erma’s room’ 





on the cascades, the hilltop and the statues of the 
States y still lingered; there was a bit of clean blue 
still left in the sky, and far above the sunset, poised be- 


tween daylight and dark, hung the pale new moon. It 
was a moment when the real became the unreal, and the 
unreal assumed a new reality. The crowd, only a mo- 
ment ago a swarm of prosaic and homely units, sud- 
denly became vast, bizarre, and theatric as it showed 
vaguely through the trees the twilight and the dust, slow- 











moving toward the glare lights. Freed from jarring 
human notes, veiled in haze and silence, the colonnades 
and statues and lagoons took on a new stateliness, and 
the dusk that dimmed their outlines made the palaces 
f staff more real The fair had suddenly become 
1 i very beautiful, drifting with the daylight 
of dreams and mystery 
ition was the more impressive because 
lost its most insistent individuality ; 
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becat laces and the shows which most 
impre 1s, but the curious and very 
hum has come to see them. One starts 
to view the fai ut one ends in watching this crowd 
nd t. It is, in the first place, strikingly 

rt typical part of which has never 
seen a orl before, and beholds this one with 
a mixture of bewilderment and good-natured enthu- 
siasm. But the farmers—at least those who give the 
crowd its personality—are not those of New England 
or the upper Middle West. There is a Southern color 
about them; they come apparently from Missouri itself; 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma, and the semi-South. Per 


haps the fact that St. Louis itself is a borderland city 
explains their presence; certainly one gets the idea 








epting the St. Louis Fair, nothing else but fire 

has ever driven hundreds of them from their 

its in the tall grass. Everywhere are tall, loose- 

ointe d, zily-good-} um red men with high cheek bones 

d black slouch hats. You see them wandering 
t! rough the halls carrying ‘the ir satchels with them 

they and their two or three tall, lanky sons, and the wife 

loaded down with health food souvenirs You see 
them at noon stretched on the benches and grass de 

iring slices of home-made bread so huge and thick 





that they look as if they had been brought all the way 
from the farm. There hangs about the broad vistas 
of the fair an atmosphere of lunch-boxes and es 
One forgets the other sorts of people in the crowd; 

is only rarely that one catches sight of the pears 
city face, sophistic: ated and serene, smiling languidly 
from rickshaw or gondola. The tall men with the black 
slouch hats; the lanky boys with their quick, furtive 
woodman’s eyes; the tired, patient women, loaded down 
with pamphlets and health food souvenirs—these you 
remember. They give the show its individuality. And 
there results the entertaining and extraordinary phe 
nomenon of the stately background of a world’s ex 
position across which shuffle back and forth the crowds 
of a Missouri county fair 


The big Kansan and his wife were having a hard time 
with art. They had begun at the south galleries with 
the United States exhibit and gone methodically, up and 
down, through the courses marked Sweden, Germany, 
Denmark, Russia, Hungary, and Argentina—stopping 
every now and then while he said, “Why, look here, Jess, 
haven’t we done this one?” and drew himself up to his 
six feet two or so and stared hard at the pictures to 
make sure. It is very difficult, you know, to tell. There 
are so many of them and they look so much alike. And 
now they had come to France. It was almost time for 
the traction engines to begin their hill-climbing exhi- 
bition on the other side of the grounds, and he, with 
his own wheat but harvested and threshed, wanted to be 
over there. It was worse than going shopping with your 
wife in some great store in town. That would be a sort 
of joke, and you could laugh at yourself while you en- 
dured. But this you ought to like. He had all the 
American man’s respect for those things that he leaves 
to his wife to bother over and try to understand, and 
besides that he wanted to please her. She was a little 
woman, black-eyed, and with a quick, mobile face. 
She led the way, found everything in the cata- 
logue, and tried to like each one. He tried, too, 
but it was very hard He had never seen girls 
with lavender flesh and vermilion lips sitting on 
lemon-colored grass. He wondered what “Crepuscule” 
might mean; the picture didn’t help. It looked like so 
much gray smoke. There was a huge great thing called 
“L’enlevement de Cythére”; if he had caught a man 
with that kind of a face making up to one of his 
daughters under one of the orchard trees at home, he 
would have taken him by the scruff of the neck and 
kicked him into the middle of next week 

Suddenly the little wife gave a quick, happy cry. 
She was leaning over a marble in the middle of the 
room. It was of two children, babies almost, sleeping 
with their arms about each other and their fat, bare 
legs doubled up in just such-and-such a way. One can’t 
pretend to know what way, but the Kansan’s little wife 
knew. Without taking her eyes from the figures, she 
called to her husband and to the others that were with 
them, beckoning rapidly and looking down all the time, 
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“Try it onct—threadin’ needles without the aid of the eyesight” 


squall out, ‘I ain’t not Brer Rabbit, an' yo’ better turn 
me out er dis place sol kin take hide an’ ha’r off’n 
Brer Rabbit.’ Mr. Man say, ‘Ef bofe hide an’ ha’r wuz 
off, I'd know you, kaze ’tain’t in you fer ter fool me. 
An’ it hurt Brer Wolf feelin’s so bad fer Mr. Man ter 
sput his word, dat he bust out inter a big boo-boo, an’ 
dat's ’bout all I know.”’ 

‘‘Did the man really and truly think that Brother 
Wolf was Brother Rabbit?’’ asked the little boy. 

‘“‘When you pin me down dat-a-way,’’ responded 

Uncle Remus, ‘I’m bleeze ter tell you dat I ain't too 
certain an’ sho’ ’bout dat. De tale come down fum my 
great-gran’daddy’s great-gran'daddy; it come on down 
ter my daddy, an des ez he gun it ter me, des dat-a-way 
I done gun it ter you.” 


go! git 
By Arthas Ruhl 





just as a child might beckon to you to come and see 
some fish in the water that it feared would swim away. 

“Did you ever!” she cried. “They’re just like ours! 
Paul sleeps just that way, with his hand like that”— 
she was pointing with her finger—‘and Mabel always 
does just like that—this foot turned under—see—right 
—there—that way!” 

“That’s right!” grinned the big Kansan, leaning over, 
too. “It’s just like "em! It sure is! That's just the 
way they do!” You never would have known that the 
little marble children weren't alive to have seen him 
look down and talk about them. He had forgotten all 
about art and about the traction engines, too. As 
left the room, the little wife was leaning down with her 
hands pressed between her knees and her lips parted, 





“The fair’s the place where you get new ideas” 


almost breathlessly, and the big Kansan was touching 
one of the marble cheeks with a big tanned finger. 
“Wake up!” he chuckled. “Wake up!” 


SceNE.—Oregon prune “demonstrating” booth in Agri- 
cultural Hall. Vast horde of able-bodied American 
citizens and their wives crowding up in the hope 
of getting a free stewed prune. 

Joviat Party (an “Elk,” as you may see from the 
badge in his buttonhole. Shriner, too. Evidently one 
of the Jolly Dogs of a small fresh-water town). Am 
I going to get one of them? 

Younc Woman Demonstrator (blond, shapely; 
words can convey no idea of her excessive graciousness; 
of the girlishness of the baby-blue ribbon tied round 
her neck; of her staccato, saccharine enunciation of). 
Certainly, sir; the Oregon prune! Soak-in-water-over- 
night - and - boil - in - the - morning - without - extra - 
sugar-for-an-hour-and-a-half. The Oregon prune! 

JoviaL ELK (masticating the prune). Huh! say! 
All right, ain’t it? Oregon, ay? 

Y. W. D. (smiling and putting her head on one side). 
Good, isn’t it? That’s the Oregon air, sir; the Oregon 
air! 

Jovrat Erk (surveying Y. W. D. with almost explo- 
sive admiration, and evidently trying to think of an ap- 
propriately gallant pleasantry). Oregon air, ay? 
That’s what does it, ay? !t—er—Oregon—that’s—a— 
a—Oregon—does it—you- 

Y. W. D. (understanding perfectly; smiles ravish- 
ingly). Yes, sir! The Oregon air! 

MASTERFUL FemMAvte Vorce 1N BackGrouNnp. John! 
You going to stop here all day? (Sotto voce to by- 
standers). Never knew he liked. prunes before! 

“ixes Young Woman Demonstrator with wither- 
ing stare and remarks out of the corner of her mouth 
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“‘For 36 Years a Standard Piano’’ | 








{ A Wing Style, 45 Other Styles to Select from 


WingPianos 


—AND IN NO OTHER WAY 


WHEN you buy a WING PIANO, you buy at 

wholesale. You pay the actual cost of 
making it with only our wholesale profit added. 
When you buy a piano as many people do—at 
re gi pay the retail dealer's store rent 
and other expenses; you pay his profit and 
you pay the commission or salary of the 
agents or salesmen he employs. 

The retail profit on a piano is never less 
than $75; often it is as much as . This 
is what you save by buying a WING PIANO 
direct from the factory. Isn't it worth saving? 

Our plan of ~~ ty not an experiment but 
a great success, 36 years, over 38,000 

Pianos have been manufactured and 
sold, They are recommended by seven Gov- 
ernors of States; by musical colleges and 
schools; by prominent orchestra leaders; mu- 
sic teachers and musicians, 

Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, work- 
manship or material. 


Sent on Trial 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will place a WING PIANO in any 
home in the United States on trial 
without asking for any advance payment 
or deposit. We pay the freight and 
other charges in advance. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ 
trial in your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us 
nothing and are under no more obliga- 
tions to keep the piano than if you were 
examining at our factory. There is 
absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Small, Easy, Monthty Payments 




















Special Features 


Some of the special features which make 
the WING PIANO better than others are as 
follows : 

“Built up” wrest plank construction; “dove- 
tail” top and bottom frame construction; 
overstrung concert grand scale with extra 
long strings and largest sounding board area, 

iving great volume and power of tone; double 
lever grand repeating action; patent “cap- 
stan” regulating device; “non-twisting” ham- 
mer shanks; noiseless ‘‘direct-motion” pedal 
action; metal key bed support; extra heavy 
metal plate; metal depression bar; sound 
board of Canadian spruce selected for vibrat- 
ing qualities: cases of quarter sawed lumber 
throughout, double veneered with choicest 
Circassian walnut, figured mahogany and 
quartered oak; full length duet music desk; 


patent practice clavier. 


Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
nitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written 
‘or these instruments, with and without ac- 
companiment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as thou 
rendered by an orchestra. The original in- 
strumental attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 


Wing Organs 


same way as WING PIANOS. Separate organ 
catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Need-Free 


If you intend to buy a piano, you need the 
" plete Information About 
Pianos,” which we publish and will send free 
if you write for it. It tells everything that 
anyone can possibly want to know about 
pianos. If read carefully, it will make you a 
udge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. 
tt is the only book of its kind ever published. 
You can have it free if you send us your name 
and address. 


WING & SON 
346-348 West 13th Street, New York 
36th Year—Established 1868 
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to woman standing near). Sweetness 
per—son—i—fied ! I mus’ say!” 

In one of the great halls there is a Ger- 
man exhibit of interior decoration—room 
after room worked out like a symphony, 
motif hung in_ portiéres, | 
spread out on the floor in rugs, built up | 
into tables, stretching itself out to you in 
the arms of chairs. There are quiet, clois- 
tered libraries in reposeful browns and 
greens; wainscoted dining-rooms, Gothic- 
looking and ancestral; Mucha-poster bed- 
rooms, and fresh-looking Dutch rooms, 
with low windows opening on gardens and 
brightened by shiny tiles. “Quite artistic, 
these Germans, ain’t they?” as I heard a 
dowager-like creature murmur after she had 
swept down the aisle like a battleship, and 
standing on tiptoe had swept over the others’ 
heads with her lorgnette. Shoals of women 
tramp through these rooms—tired farmers’ 
wives staring through their spectacles as 
they might at a Sanscrit manuscript, brisk 
young brides hunting for “ideas.” One 
trembles as one thinks of what is in store 
for the honest carpenters and paperhangers 
and furniture-men when these hardy ex- 
plorers come home. 

_ She was standing in front of a room de- 
signed, as you, might read in the quaint 
German script, with a dot over the “j,” 
“for a young lady.” She was, perhaps. 
seventeen, dressed in white, and she had 
arranged her white veil to hang on either 
side of her hat so as to shield the profile 
of her face somewhat like the veil of a 
nun. There was a certain forward droop 
to her neck and an almost consciously wist- 
ful look about her eyes which would not 
have been inappropriate in the poetess of 
her class in boarding school. Plainly she 
had Yearnings and Aspirations and was 
Misunderstood. The room was in gray and 
pale blue and silver. The ceiling was of 
a dull silver, the walls of pale blue 
watered silk. There was a_ heart-shaped 
writing desk so arranged that, when one 
wrote, one would sit in the very cleft of 
the heart. There were two little seats in 
the corner of the room, heart-shaped, too, 
the dull silver gas fixtures were cunningly 
wrought into similar designs, and every- 
where were hearts deftly worked in, rather 
suggested than wrought out in daylight. 
There was a piano in light wood, a melan- 
choly-sweet Mozart, a picture of a young 
lady, lightly clothed, lying on a couch, her 
cheek resting on her clasped hands. She 
was evidently yearning, too. For the rest 
there was little furniture—rather a_ senti- 
mental austerity in silver and pale blue. 

She stood in front of it—it was open 
on the front side so that one looked as into 
a show-window—rapt, entranced, drinking 
it in. You could see that that was the 
room which had hovered always on the 
border of her dreams, illusive and unat- 
tainable. As she had studied the helpful- 
home-hints pages of the women’s journals, 
in all her experimenting with cosey corners, 
that had been the realization which now 
and again had revealed itself at moments 
of supreme imaginative intensity, only, be- 
fore one could catch and fix it, to fade 
away. And here it was at last, real as 
real, to be seen and touched and felt. How 
had they known—she turned and read the 
German script and the name of the young 
designer, and back again to the silver ceil- 
ing and the pale blue walls of watered silk, 
and the mystery and triumph of it surged 
up in a great wave and overflowed her soul. 

Two women approached — regular fair 
campaigners, sharp-eyed, tireless, with sou- 
venirs and sample packages dangling here 
and there like the equipment of a soldier in 
heavy marching order. They stopped and 
surveyed the wonderful room. 

“Restful, ain’t it?” commented one of them, 
as you would say, “Good piece of steak, 
this, isn’t it?” The young girl did not turn 
round, but you could see her start and 
almost shiver. “Um,” admitted the other 
woman, “this one ‘ud do for Erma’s 
room.” The young girl whirled round. She 
didn’t speak, but you could understand well 
enough as you caught the flash of her eyes. 

“Erma’s room? Erma’s room! This is 
my room! My room, do you hear? My 
room!” And she dropped her veil over her 
face and hurried away. 


” 





Scene.—Filipino Village ; Bamboo stockades, 
huts built of rushes on the ground and | 
on poles over the water. Tom-toms | 
thumping here and there and the sound 
of high-pitched native songs. Our lit- 
tle brown brothers in all stages of dress 
and undress, from the Visayans, singing 
Florodora sextets in their theatre, men 
in white flannels and girls in decollete 
muslins, to the jovial Igorrotes, who 
go round absent-mindedly picking up 
things with their toes like monkeys, and 
who wear nothing but a breech-clout. 
The Filipino village is the real thing. 
When you see tiny, pot-bellied bits of 
brown humanity, hardly old enough to 
walk, stand fifty feet away and, with toy 
bows and arrows made out of bamboo 
strips and bamboo thongs, hit the penny 
which you stick in the ground, edge on, 
you begin to feel that you're seeing life. 

Timorous Otp Lapy (fingering a quar- 
ter, trying to close her ears to the barker, 
who is addressing her personally, and think- 
ing of all the terrible stories she has heard 
of those shameless Igorrotes. To present 
narrator): Be there any ladies in there? 
(P. N. reassures her and they walk in to- 
gether. A dozen or so strapping savages 
are disclosed dancing in a ring. 

T. O. L. (looking first over, then under 
her spectacles, and finally straight through 
them). Well! 

SmA.t Boy (dragging mother along by the 
skirt). Ma! Look at the coons! 

T. O. L. (after scrutinizing the dancers 








as closely as a rigid decorum will permit, , 





contains 10,000 Christmas suggestions 
on its 208 pages, and will be invalu- 
able in selecting your holiday presents. 


This catalogue costs us 8 cents to mail. 
It’s yours free on request. 
DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Gov anv SILVERSMITHS 
215 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
Estab. 1867’ 














Defy the Coldest Blizzard with a 


Vestibule 
Storm Shield 


It keeps the driver warm and dry as in a closed 
cab. It saves the horse against the wind and 
stops the strain on buggy top. Fits on any buggy 
and looks neat and firm. Curtains and windows 
disappear by a touch. No incumbrance— put on 
or off in two minutes. Sent on approval. Picture 
catalog free. “ Are you with us?” 


REX BUGGY SHIELD Co. 
27 Oak Street Connersville, Ind. 
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Cures 


Sore Throat 


A Harmless Antiseptic 


Endorsed by the medical profession 
Send ten cents to pay postage on 
free trial bottle. Sold by Leading 
Druggists. Not genuine unless label 
bears my signature 


59H Prince St., N. Y. 


Write for free booklet on Rational 
Treatment of Disease. 


















I: stating that we will save you one-half your smoking 


thousands of customers. If, from your point cf view, 

we do not do so, we will gladly Refund 
or exchange cigars with you. There isn’t a smoker in the United 
States who wouldn’t willingly give us his business if we were 
able —— our proposition to him as plainly as it really ex- 
ists. e have changed our customers, not our prices, and sell 
our product, consisting of a long line of time-tested, tried-out 
brands and blends of cigars Direct from Our Pactory to 
You at the same prices we formerly sold the same cigars to the 
jobbers, shipping them to you Transportation Prepaid 
anywhere you say. 

After you had dropped the price of one or more smokes over 
the retail counters and not fouod the cigars satisfactory, as you 
know is often the case, you would not think of returning any 
part of the cigars, or of getting your movey back. 

First, because you wouldn’t get it, and second, because you 
wouldn’t esteem it of enough importance. This very feature 
of refunding money to you for dissatisfaction should convince 
you of the absolute good faith of our proposition, because, 


expense, we are simply stating what we are doing for | 


our Money | 


SAVE HALF YOUR CIGAR MONEY 
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although a small matter, this exchange or refund enables us 
to go further with you and show you that we 

furnish you exactly the cigar you want, right all 

the same all the time, while thoroughly protecting y 

the loss of a single cent where dissatisfaction exists, s 
guarantee is of even more importance to us by a 
lishing permanently pleased customers which we must have to 
make our success greater. Having established such an enor- 
mous number of them, we certainly can satisfy you. 

We guarantee all subeequent shipments on the hasis of 
absolute uniformity, which we can insure, as we make all 
of our cigars. Your dealer is in the hands of his manufacturer 
and cannot insure to you uniformity 

We suggest a clear Havana cigar that we guarantee qual 
to the two for a quarter or Ic cigars sold over the counter— 

Boxes of 12 25 50 

PICONCIOS, « 434 in. Conchas— $1.00 ¢ 







" 83.50 
Or, if you prefer a high-grade, clear Havana filled cigar 
with Sumatra wrapper, the— 






Boxes of 12 25 50 
MOZART, « 434 in. Caprichas— § .70 $1.25 $2.50 


or for T6¢ we wis! giadly 
















send you an assortment ct 
12 cigars showing four va- 
rieties of We end two for 






a quarter values; or for 


5Oc an equal showing of 















High- Grade Se and Me 
values. Send for our cata 
logue, “Rolled Reveries 
which explaiasevery thing 
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All transportatu 
are pard in advance by ua. 


JOHN B. ROGERS 
& CO. 
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148 Jarvis St. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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to any address 








a Tis, Outfit will 


prove it! 
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RECORDS 


can be Arranged Better 
and Found Quicker in our 







If it is not worth MORE to 
you, send it back and we will 
do the same with your Dollar. 
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® ©Loose Leaf Binders, than if kept The following outfit sent fg 
in any other way. mY for $1.00, cash MM 

A 

ONE IMPROVED AT OPENING LOOSE LEAF DER Covered with Imported Buckram ; a 
size 5% in. high, 8 6 in. wide, 15 in. thick; securely 2g ts. M 

TWO HUNDRED FINE QUALITY LINEN BOND SHEETS — Ruled in colors (not printed), US 


choice of five shades ; size 5 in. high by 8 in. wide. 
ONE COMPLETE SET ALPHABETICAL INDEX SHEETS—To fit Binder, with durable tabs 
painted on both sides. 
TWENTY-FIVE MOORE'S MOVABLE METAL MARKERS — For indexing 
records Alphabetically and According to Date. One Special Heavy Index Sheet, 
numbered from | to 31 





Our Free Book— “MOORE'S M DE RN METHODS" —contains 120 pages of valuable 
of Bookke Lo Leaf Accounting. A Postal brings it. 
Establ lished 1839- i ok UD our rating, and send y ur order to 





JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 2 246 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of everything in the line of Blank Books. Loose Leaf Binders, and Office Stationery. 
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Send Me 


$15 


is 14 karat solid 
two wl nite, bril 
ds, orl v 
with privilege of 
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Construction 


Combines strength with simplicity. No 
automobile at double the money is so 
strongly constructed, so speedy on good me, 
roads, so dependable on bad, so capable in We Prepay all Charges 
hillclimbing asaCadillac. Friction is re- My catalogue pictures hundreds of just 
duced tothe minimum. The mechanical saving values—sent free 
excellence of the Cadillac is without an om request 
qual for power, speed and safety 
equal for f , Speed and safi HUGO BAER 
19 Maiden Lane 

New York 


nsidered this ‘gre Fe 
you don’ oaths 
rn your $15 








Write for booklet L which explair 
Cadillac models in detail, and gives 
address of nearby agency where the 
cars may be seen and tried 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
t Assoc f Licensed Aut 




























_The man who chewee himself, and is shaved t A. satisfaction, knows how necessary 
n his blades ir ae od condition. is impossible for any blade to do its 


Sg a eel NEW STAR STROBPER ===" 


he perfe 


The Star a Razor 


nical perfection and perfect finish, assures 
perfect safety to the user (absolutely 





The frst s ar  eally afet 






ith 






k : 

’ r itat ially adapted to those having a stiff, 

“ eard. It ‘ t he evils of the barber shop. Money and 

aved. Ready f time or place. This razor has stood the test of 
100) 000 ver 25 years—this proves its excellence. 

The Star Safety "Rasor has been imitated but never duplicated. (In purchasing 

a razor please remember the above fact CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Razor, annette, $2.00. Handsome Sets, ty 50 and up 


New Star Diagonal ee $1.50 
Ss KAMPFE BROS.,8-12 Reade St.,N. Y.ic5! “Geeskatertne wera Stan%) 














00 274 @ promise Be fair to your 
i buy : 

lay + face—Use Will- 

Mira Music Box iams’ Shaving 


Edison P biel Soa _— 


Call or write for particulars 








Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold 
JACOT MUSIC BOX CO. everywh Free trial sample for 2-cent stamp to 
pay postage. Write for booklet, “How to Shave.” 


37 Union Square, New York 


The J, B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn 


_RED TOP RYE 


AMERICAS FINEST W HISKEY 
Pee ACs up to YOU 

















See our World’ Fair Exhibit. Agricul 


you re—welcome—come—a—toe—morrow 




















vaguely) They're a—a different shade, | 
aren't they ? 
SmaLt Boy (evidently troubled with a 


| similar discrepancy). Ma, are them coons? 


(Two young ladies of color, in pink and 
blue respectively, who have been stand 
ing on the outside of the circle of 
Spectators, regarding the maneuvres of 
the Igorrotes with considerable hauteur 
pick ub their skirts and depart.) 

SMALL Boy (desperate). Ma! why ain't | 


| they coons ? 


(Dance suddenly ends, each savage squat 
ting dot on his metal drum, which 
resembles a_ frying-pan without the 
handle. Few coins are tossed into the 
ring, and there is a chorus of “Thank 
sou-ten-cent, Pen-ny-mouch-oblige-you're 
welcome while one previous warrior 

ins to chant in curious squeaky Eng 

lish, “‘Wa-ay—don—in—ma—heart Ah've | 
got—a—feelink—fora—you.” Specta 
tors adjourn to nearby hut, where 
lgorrote woman, smoking a large, black 
cigar, is giving an exhibition of native 





~ 





weaving. After being watched in si 
lence for several moments, Igorrote 
woman takes cigar from her mouth, | 


looks down at the crowd standing be 

low the platform where she is working 
and takes careful aim.) 

Sue (as portly spectator dodges just in 


time) Spee-eet. 
PorTLy Spectator (with rather caustic 
good-humor). Oh, that’s it, is it? Thought 


you was sick. | 
(Crowd passes on to hut, in the black in- | 
terior of which Igorrote woman may be | 
discerned roasting queer-looking lumps | 

of meat on live coals.) 
Spectator (jerking his thumb over his | 





shoulder). That's dog Cookin’ dog in 
there 
(Chorus of “Oh’'s,” “Mercy Sakes,” “Just | 
THINK of that.’’) | 
Woman (one of the kind who makes 
friends with everybody in the car before the 


train is out of the city limits. Kneels down 
and peers into smoky doorway, smacking 
her lips furiously). My! But I'll bet it 
tastes good! (No response.) 

ANOTHER WoMAN (also peering in). Is 
that dog? 

Icorrote Cook (grinning). 1a—ya! 
Dog—a—dog! Mucha cook! Thank—a 

' 
MAN (in a bored way). Sure it’s dog! 
(At this moment small and melancholy 
looking hound pup skulks out of the hut 
wagging a timorous tail. Chorus of 
“Oh, they're going to eat him! The lit- 
tle dear! Let's take him away!) 

Man (more bored than ever). Eat him. 
Eat that? They wouldn't eat a dog like 
him. He isn’t savage enough. 

(Tom-tom sounds in distance and entire 

party hasten in its direction.) 


He was sitting on a stool at a tall little 
table just inside the entrance to the “Palace 
of Education,” waiting for the crowd to 
come. It was at that fresh hour of early 
morning when the long avenues and plazas 
still are cloaked, as it were, in stillness left 
over from the night, and it is easy to believe 
that marble made of staff is real. There 
was scarcely the sound of a footstep in the 
great hall nehind him as he spread out a few 
things on the little table and hummed to 


| himself. He wore a seersucker coat, and 


he had dark brown eyes and very black 


| hair parted far down on one side and 
| thrown over and down across the other 


side of his forehead, like that of a 
young man in an old daguerreotype. Pres 
ently they began to straggle in—three or 


| four old ladies, their husbands, satchels in 


hand, and two or three husky young farmer 
boys with great tanned wrists showing be- 
low their coat sleeves. The young man 
on the stool scarcely moved or spoke. He 
just gazed at them, and they drew near, as 
though he were a shepherd piping to his 


sheep. 
“This here’s that little device you’ ve heard 
so much about,” he began. “Threadin’ | 


needles without the aid of the eyesight.” 
As he spoke he was running the thread in 
and out of the needle’s eye in a way that 
made the women folk watch him as though | 
he were a prestidigitator. “Suppose you was | 
tryin’ to thread this here needle,” he said, | 
“or was threadin’ a darnin’ needle with this 
here yarn. What would you do? You'd 
superwax it or turn it over, or maybe bite 


| off the end and jab—jab—jab’’"—as the 
| young man illustrated this maneuvre one 


of the silent women suddenly lost her sus 


| picion and laughed with delight. “But with 


this little device—the grandest little device 
that ever was invented”—again he showed 
how it worked, and the women purred and 
the men nodded to each other their satis 
faction. “I bought one of them yester 
day,” said one of them reassuringly. The 
young man talked on and on in his quiet 
way, with a sort of surprised smile playing 
about his mouth as the thread went in and 
out, as though he were saying: “Isn't that 
fine? It’s just as much fun for me as it 
is for you, you know.’ 

“Try it onct!"” he pleaded, holding out the | 
needle to one of the little old ladies. “Try 
it onct! There—that’s right. See the lit- | 
tle hook—see how it catches the thread? | 
You wouldn't deceive ‘em, lady, now would | 
you? What? No—of course not—you | 
wouldn’t deceive ’em.”’ | 

“J.-[ think I'll take one,” said the little | 
old lady, fumbling in her purse. 

“Only one? They're fifteen cents apiece. | 
Only a quarter for two.’ 

‘Take two,”’ whispered one of the other 
women, pulling her by the sleeve, “I’ 
take the other one. 

“Try it onct!"’ went on the young man, 
after he had twisted the needle-threader 
up in a bit of paper. He turned to the men. 


“Try it onct!’ he said, as earnestly as 


though he were saving souls. “There is | 





TYPEWRITER 


Superiori 
periority 
Do you realize it would be 
suicidal for us to make the broad 
claims we do for the Fox Type- 
writer unless we could prove them 
point by point in competition tests 
with al] other typewriters. 
75 per cent of our sales have 
been made under 
these trying con- 
ditions. 


The Reason 
Why 


It is the mechanical construction 
pure and simple. The Fox is an 
improved machine built on the only 
lines that can be used successfully in 
typewriter construction—the light- 
est touch — unlimited speed — tabu- 
lator aud two color ribbon attach- 

—alignment always maintained 
—etc.—in fact, the 
most complete type- 
writer to be had at 
any price. 


Touch” 
Writin 
g 
On account of the compact uni- 
versal key-board, short key-dip, 
ease of action and general con- 
venience the Fox enables any 
operator, whether experienced or 
not, to acquire a greater speed 
and accuracy than can be secured 
on any other type- 
writer. And for 
‘touch” operator 
it is unequalled. 


Dealers 
Wanted 


There is still some choice territory not 
assigned to agents. Responsible men can 
make arrangements with us for agencies, 


Free Trial Plan 


Anybody anywhere can try a Fox Type- 
writer for ten days—write us for our plan. 


New Catalogue Just Out 


Very handsome and full of valuable infor- 
mation. Mailed on request. 


Fox 
Typewriter Co.Ltd 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE & FACTORY 
470-570 Front Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 























DOES WwoORK 
THE OF 
50 PAILS 


@ The Keystone Mire Extinguisher 
is always ready to put out amy kind of 
fire—it quenches blazing oil, naphtha 
fires inaccessible to 
water, dry powders and hand grenades. 


or varnish, and 
@ Examined and approved under the 
Standard of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Minimizes fire 
risks and helps secure lowest insur- 
ance rates. 

@ At your dealer’s, or of us direct. Write 
for our free booklet, *‘ Seconds Saved 
in Fighting Fire’’—it contains infor- 
mation of much value. 

@ We offer liberal inducements for deal- 
ers and individuals to act as agents 
for the Acystone Extinguisher. This 
agency can be carried on in connection 
The extinguisher 
necessity that it 
for par- 


with other business. 
universal 


Write 


is such a 

sells readily. 

ticulars. 
JAMES BOYD & BROTHER 


Manufacturers of FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT, 
Fire Hose, Hose Couplings, Hose Pipes, etc. 


2N. Fourth St., 

$1 (4 DRESSES ANY MAN 
10 From Head to Foot 
FREE SAMPLES 4X2 EAsune. 
MENT BLANKS 
We make an wp-to-date suit strictly to 
your measure in latést English Sack Style 
for only $10, and give the following com- 
plete outfit PREE and you don’t pay for 
it until you receive the suit and Free Out- 
fit, and find it just as represented. Send 
us your P.O. address and we will send 
you FREE SAMPLES of cloth, tape 
measure and measurement blanks, for 
size of Suit, Shoes, Hat, Eu., PREE. 
A Suit of Clothes Made to Measure from 
any of the samples sent you, for which 

tailors would ask from $20 to . $22. 
A Dunlap Block, any shape Hat. 2.50 
2.50 


A pair Stylish Lace or Congress Shoes. . 


to-day 


Philadelphia. 




















A neat Percale Shirt i> ae 
- neat four-in-hand How « w P aft Tie . 
pair of good web Suspenders. oe -50 
A ap Handkerchief ° 50 
A pair extra quality Lisle T hread Socks -. 25 


Many Dealers ask for this Outfit ¥30.00 
Send No Money, but write at once for Free Sam- 
ples snd also our Special Premium offer. Address 
CHICAGO MFG. & MDSE. CO., Dept. 90 
87-89-91 Washington St., CHICAGO 
Ref. ; Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank, Capital 
$750,000, or any Express Company in Chicago. 
ONE OF OUR MANY TESTIMONIALS 
Chic =e° Mfy. & Mase, Co. Labaska, Pa., June 98, 1904. 
Sirs—I received the suit, hat, shoes and ete., just as you 


sapetevated them; they tit splendid. Thanking you kindly for 


your square and honest dealings, 
I remain, yours truly, 
CLINTON G. HOPKINS, Box 18, Lahaska, Pa. 


[Chicago Mfg. & Mdse. Co. guarantee the above to be genuine. | 


THE BEST LIGHT 


7 most brilliant, 
7 economical light 
made. Our light gives 
100-candle power at 
the small cost ol 2c per week. 


Is portable and there is no dirt, grease, 
odor or ae |S — 100 different styles— 


every one war: 


Agents wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGIT CO. 
Owners of Original Fatents. 
7-35E.. 5th St., 
Canton,O 







































Executive | Positions | Clerical 


We want men immediately to fill hundreds of Ex- 
ecutive, Clerical, Technical and Salesman positions, 
paying from $1,000 to $5,000 a year. If you are a 
high grade man write for booklet and state kind of 
position you can fill, Offices in 12 cities. 


HAPGOODS (Inc.), Brain Brokers 
Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 


Technical | Positions | Salesman 


LEARN 
TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


can oma Me lify to earn a salary from $25 
k i Pe ony learn to write advertisements. 
‘are doing so now. A aor prospectus 

















1 details. Sent free by writin 
PAGE-DAVIS CO COMPANY. Y 
Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
















FREE « Agents 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2 Outfit free. Express prepaid. Dept. H.C 
HOUSENOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, T., or Buffalo, N. y. 


oO 


| crowd 


| more 











Collier's for November 12 


these 


costly inventions on 
there 


than this here little device, but 
none that'll mean more to the 
at home. Only fifteen cents—would any 
man deny a woman that—now would they?” 
You couldn’t help rather envying the needle 
threader man, sitting there on his stool 
in the cool of the morning. His needle- 
threaders really worked. He really believed 
what he said. 
the world go by and 
helping it along. 


know you are really 


They sat on the low step just outside the 


exhibit—two young countrywomen, rather 
pert- looking and with a suggestion of the 
town in their clothes—very much bored, 


talking languidly and chewing gum. 
hat’s become of Jim?’ 
younger one. 

“He’s in there,” said the other, hopelessly, 
nodding toward the exhibit behind them. 

‘There's no telling when he’ll come.” 

This was what was “in there’: surgeon’s 
instruments and operating tables; row after 
row of photographs of men and women and 
children afflicted with monstrous deform- 
ities, or in various stages of some loathsome 
disease; rabbits and guinea-pigs in alcohol, 
partially dissected, so as to show throats 
attacked by diphtheria, lungs spotted with 
tuberculosis, and eyes half eaten out by it; 
germs magnified thousands of times and 
drawn on paper; antitoxins and “cultures” 
of various sorts between plates of glass; 
wax models of mastoid, appendix, and other 
operations, with the name of the German 
surgeon who had exhibited their efficacy at- 
tached to them. It was not a place where the 
spent much time. There were not 
more than half a dozen people there—one 
a tall young farmer with a deep, quiet voice 
who missed nothing. The German words he 
could not read, but he knew without reading 
what everything meant. As he walked 
slowly along he talked half to himself of 
what he saw, and his talk sounded some 


ow 





she asked 


“What's become of Jim? 


what like that running commentary of a 
surgeon as he operates before his class. 

“Well!” sighed the young woman, rising 
and shaking out her skirt. “Hope you've 
seen enough of that.” She was speaking to 
the tall young farmer who stood in the 
doorway looking as though he had just been 
to a football game. 

“Great!” he said, stretching up and giv- 
ing himself a thump with his fists on his 
broad chest. The older of the young 
women leaned toward the other as they 
walked away. “Jim came near being a doc- 
tor, you know,” she said. “That was before 
we was married, Guess I cured him of 
that.” 


Scene.—Evening in the “Tyrolean Alps” on 
the Pike. Tyroleans in native costume 
yodeling and dancing on the stage. 
Reedy patter of the xylophone sounds 
above the rest of music. In the glare 
from the stage can be seen a splashing 
fountain, Tyrolean village in the back- 
ground and behind that canvas Alps 
covered with snow. Crowd standing up 
near the stage; crowd at the tables eat- 
ting and drinking beer and growling be- 
cause the folks standing up are block 
ing their view and trying to see the 
show without buying anything to drink. 
Papa, Mamma, and Florence standing. 

Florence. How beautiful. These, you 
know, Puppa, are the peasant dawnces. How 
fresh and charming. Look at that girl in 
front—doesn’t she enjoy it, though. 

Papa (having done the rest of the Pike, 
and evidently afraid of being fooled again). 
Look at the ones standing behind! But, 
then, you bet they don’t let any of their old 
chromos dance. 

FLorence. It’s so interesting to see these 
villages, isn’t it, Mumma? Just like going to 
Europe. Now these costumes, you know, are 
the kind they've always worn ever since any- 
body can remember, and if 
there forty years from now they would still 
be wearing them. 

MAMMA (listening intently, and having in 
mind, doubtless, her new fall dress). Well 

well! Now that’s what I call sensible! 

(Yodeling and dancing suddenly stop. Ty- 

roleans vanish into the mountain, and 
“barker’’ on the other side of the vil- 

lage begins to yell: “This way for the 

scenic railway—the ride through the 
Alps.” 

PAPA (staring at the 
that all we get? 

(Mamma and Florence are already on 

their way. Papa follows slowly, ex- 
amining his pocket-book as he goes. 
Bumps into another man doing the same. 
They exchange glences and grin 
[Sotto voce.) Gee! I've blown in 
thirty-six dollars already to-night! How 
about you?) 

OrnHer Man (pointing to family of wife 
and seven children all dashing toward scenic 
railway, and shrugging shoulders). There 
goes mine. 

(Both grin and 

office together, the 


empty stage). Is 


march ‘up to ticket 
best of friends.) 


They were looking at a sofa pillow in a 


loving ones | 


grounds | 
ain't | 


| 


And it's pleasant to watch | 


asked the | 








we'd go over | 
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The Reason Why Most Men Do Not Accomplish More is 
Because They Do Not Attempt More. 









Soliloquy 





Business— 











A Professional 
Life 


@ Being a business man, | am practising a profession. It is possible that I have 


not examined the literature which forms the basis of my profession. 


@ Inasmuch as | desire to prepare myself for greater opportunities and to 
increase my income, it is my duty to investigate every reasonable proposi- 
tion that comes to my attention. 








@ The Sheldon School has proven beyond the possibility of contradiction that 
all men, as well as every Institution, are salesmen; that sales- 
manship is a science and that the fundamental. principles, together with 
the natural laws that govern in the realia of business, have been logically 
arranged, systematized and thoroughly tested and made a practical 
thing for everyday application in all lines of business. 


@ It has received the endorsement of many of the greates% busi- 
ness Institutions and organizations in the world, and, therefore, must have 
something of value, and it is my determination to make request at once for 
literature and investigate carefully what it is that is creating such a stir in the 
business world. 


@ | owe it to myself to attend to this matter at once and | will immediately 
write for the forty-eight page il‘istrated Prospectus, enclosing three 2 cent 
stamps. 


@ | can afford to risk si. cents to find out what may be worth thous- 
I will do it now. 





ands of dollars 'o me. 


Sheldon School of Scientific Salesmanship 
Chicago 


1092 McClurg Building, 




















Men’s Cape 


Cold Feet 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep, The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot inte is 


McFarlan’s 


Slumber Slipper 


Will keep the 


Gloves 
$4 










ankles warm. 
Worn in bed 
and out. Made 
of a handsome 
fleece-lined knit 
fabric; tops 
beautifully em- 
broidered with silk. Dainty colorings. Send size of 


shee. TWO PAIRS FOR 25c.—POSTPAID 
Different sizes if desired. For men, women, children 
McFARLAN MILLS, 30 Harvey Av., Amsterdam, B. ¥. 


Men's fine dress and walking gloves made 
from imported Cape stock in pique or 
outseam style. Assorted Colors. Every 
pair guaranteed. Retailers ask $1.50 for 
same quality—our price $r.00. 
New Catalogue—Gloves “From Hide to 
fand.”” Send for it. 


DEERSKIN GLOVE CO. “ivew" yore 




















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The Munsing Underwear 


“The best made, best fitting, most 
comfortable, durable and satisfactory 
underwear at popular prices that modern 
machinery and skilled labor can produce.” 


For complete information as to styles, 
sizes, fabrics and prices address 


The Northwistern Knitting Co., 


289 Lyndale Avenue North, Mi p 

















Baby Can’t Tell You) 


that ywder is working. against 
nature’s efforts to keep him healthy 
by clogging the pores—you should 
know it 


SPIM SUM? 


works with nature—its « lequsing and 
4 nealing properties make nating im- 
sssible, Free, our ‘ ( “heer- = 
book, and with the first order for Spim Soap ( 

or Spim Ointment (soc.). our album, ‘400 Babies.’ 
Spim Co., C.B.Knox,Pres., 14 Knoz Av., Johnstown, N.Y 





pry One <*™ PRIN> 


THE 


Maas ’ pREs® 


FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN PRINTING FREE | 
Over 50,000 Model Printing Presses Sold. Prints from a Card to 
asmall News IT’S NOT A TOY, IT’S A PRACTICAL 
PRINTING “AraC ‘HINE,® Highest Award at World's Fairs. 
Established 30 years, Send stamp for illustrated catalogue (207) 
atonce.' Prices $5.00 to $150.00. Every Press Guaranteed 
>, Model Printing Press Co., 104-6 North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
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A Letter 


“FResagos ‘Exavana Cigars 


Our customers in us 
any ‘of the ten-cent dears for sale by dealers. We want y 


‘Ths SLA osuger CUBAN FACTORY } 


Eupett Cigar Makers of America 
Refer nion Exch. Bank, Fifth Ave., 


Established 
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r Sending C h 
Brings 


ite to us on 
ua box of 5 


made of fine Havana Tobaccos, are rich 


tal profits of traveling salesmen and 
S ir »ks to-day are customers who 
i we have retained their trade ; could we have 
ply from us, if x cigars were not 
nat in sae. “tok and aroma our Resages are superior to 
t bear the entire expense 


ing 


¢ had on the market to-day.” 
e for the money.” 
for the leas 


1878 First Avenue 
New York City 


New York; Dun, Bradstreets 











EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 


pf! 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 





($200.00 CASH ) 


For Little Rhymes 
CAN YOU WRITE US ONE? 


We pay good cash prizes for catchy jingles about 
Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. This verse by Marie L. Russell, 
“} Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass., won second 


prize in our contest closing July 20, 1904 
ecked hu 


shand now 
ed 


nich were submitted us, pay 
rthe list, We are going 

1904, and for the 

ng e than eight lines, we 
d best; $10 for the third; $5 

ext fifty, 

o parchase any thers 

ich are suitable for advertising. 
















f the combined progress 
f a large compar t American dentists, 
They have called it HY-JEN, because it 
stands for the hygienic dentifrice—-what we 
have been working for so long. It represents 

the newest ideas fc leansing, beautifying 
nd we are anxious 
ts use We are 
g its refreshing, 
os, softness and 
bright verses. 
want simple 

ber, and so we 
« og, can try-— 

5 ell who will get j sat the snap and jingle that takes. 
It costs but a stamp to try, and the bright ideas win the money, 
Writing rhymes is entertaining and instructive, and oftentimes 


is the final product 








to educ 
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Front Pad Belt 
Giving the Popular 
Straight Front Effect 
CORRECT, HYGIENIC 
COMPORTABLE 
OF YOUR DEALER | 
(Cott Se. Mer. og silk,7 75e.) | 
m receipt of price j 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers | 
Boston, Mass. 
Licensed under Pat. Dec. 5, '99 


proftable. Get a 25 cent tube of Hy-Jen Tooth Paste today and 
try your hand. Every competitor must try Hy-Jen Tooth Paste 
and must send os the front of the green box it com 
dence. You may submit as many rhymes as you li 
1 not be con- 


send one box-front for each rhyme—your rhymes w 

sidered unless you do, Ask your druggist for Hy-Jen Tooth 
Paste today--if he hasn't it, he can get it of any jobber, but if he 
wou't, send us the price, 25 cents, and the druggist’s vame, and 
we'll send you a package postpaid. Address 


Adv. Dept., HY-JEN CHEMICAL CO. 
35 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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—Union Fire 


HERE ARE FOUR SPECIALLY GOOD ONES 
Steel 


o 
a 
2 








Double Bb! Hammer, list pri 
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8 
oraa8saes 


Damascus 


We are making a line of the best selling shot guns in America 






6 Shot Repeater, list price, f Get Our 
6« 7 “ “ T wis - 

@« “ “ »* Damasous Catalogue 

Double Bb]. Hammerless, list price, Steel ‘ : 

* = = ne « Twist We know we make the guns 


S888s88ssse 


Arms Guns— 


that will make you a satisfied customer— 


guns that have no equals for this money. 











































STUDY 
FULLY 
CULTURE 


| THE AMERICAN POULTRY INSTITUTE 
Dept. M5, Rochester, N.Y. 


We Teach By Mail 





« send for our Prospectus 














Single Bol glate or ejecting, Nitro Write today. Tomorrow never comes. 
UNION FIRE ARMS CO. Desk R TOLEDO, O. 
PLAY 
THE NEW 

\ CARD GAME 

The De af are immediately able _ Se 
nary conversation by | 4 
the Magnetic or Otophone Sound 
Waves, which penetr the deafest ear A Everybody Likes It 
— scientific invention, which restores | | A game of real worth—a nov- 
hea re head noises. Guaran- es elty. Easy to learn, very fasci 
teed Tavisible, Effective, Comfortable, Harm- | | hay nating: lots of fun and enjoy- 
fess. Not an D w Trumpet sy i — ment for young and old. Any 
a ot . . " Otc nd | Was number of persons can play 
the ba sues i phon | Fine A lasting game; the more you 
Deafness is 1 age a play the better you'll like it. 
BOOK FREE Price 50c. Gilt Edge 75c. 
+r 'c + At your dealers or po 

OTOPHONE CoO. <> aid fromthe pucker 
Dept. C, 920 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. | | GEO. B. DOAN & CO. 
301 Wabash Ave.,Chieago, ll. 





































Leading Law School 
in Correspondence 


STUDY 
LAW Mnana ute 


pares for bar in any State 


Text be 








ppr ' particalars 
free. C HIC! AGO CORRESPON DENCE 
| SCHOOL OF LAW, Keaper Block, Chicago 





| tiny room in one of the tiniest of the State | 


buildings. A United States flag was em 
broidered on one side of it, 


appeared the features of the Father of his 


and on the other | 


Country. They gazed long and earnestly. 
It was a quiet little eddy out of the rush 
and noise of the big fair whirlpool. 

“Now, ain't that nice? | 
“It certainly is true,” said the other. 
“The fair’s the place where you get new 
ide as.’ 

The sun was high overhead and the 
heat and silence of noon had settled over 
the fair. From the -Colonnade of States, 


far below, on the strips of lawn that lined 


the walks and waterways, you could see 
scores of little luncheon parties munching 
sandwiches, while here and there on a 


bench reclined some middle-aged and portly 
female, her hands clasped in front of her, 
her feet stretched wide apart on the gravel, 
fagged, forgetful, and lost to the world 
In the middle distance a solitary gondola 
lazily swam across the glassy surface of the 
Tagoon. Suddenly the silence was shattered 
by two joyful shrieks, and on the promenade 
in front of the colonnade two young women, 
one of them pushing a baby carriage, 
into each other's arms. Their husbands 


rushed | 


in the background nodded to each other and | 


grinned. 

Oneé with Basy CAarriIAGE 
Did you come up the river on 
too? Have a good time? 

OTHER (also shrieking). 
good time? Did we? Never had so much 
fun in my life—and dancing—and such 
good things to eat—and—lI have got more 
things to tell you. When you going to go 


(shrieking). 
the boat, 


| back to Oklahoma? 


| One with Basy. We're going back to 
night. But just as soon as ever you get 
back you let me know, an’ I'll come streak 
in’ up. But—where’s your baby? What! 





| where in the 


| over hollow floors, 





O-o-o! I left mine 
an’ when I came 


left it at the nursery? 
at the nursery yesterday, 
back they hadn't fed it once all day. 
she was alive at all. 
all day to-day.. I nursed her at six and 
again at twelve and—what? Yes; I brought 
one with me! I got it up my sleeve now, 
so's it'd be ready if she needs it, but I don't 


think she will. Well, we got to be rolling 
along. Good-natured? Well, now, ain't she, 
though! Tell ‘em by-by! 

Orner Woman (spellbound). I'll be 


Did we have a | 


Wonder | 
But she hasn’t peeped | 


tickled to death if my baby ever grows as | 


What color hair’s she got? 
What? Well, maybe it’s just 
the sun. Good-by. See you when you get 
home. (They walk away in opposite di 
rections along the promenade beneath the 
statues of the States, which all the time are 
gazing toward the horizon with the 
inscrutable smile of the gods.) 


big as this one. 
Red, ain't it? 


vague 


The pompous, puff-pigeon little mae, with 
the funereal black tie, opened the glass doors 
of the hearse and, thrusting his head within, 
carefully scrutinized the interior. Then he 
leaned over and examined the wheels with 
their silvered hubs. Then he clambered 
into the driver’s seat and looked all about 
him and said something about plumes. He 
took a card from his waistcoat pocket and 
handed it to the attendant. It read: “Sire 
nius ————5, , Vermont, 
Embalmer. He walked off several 
paces, stood for half a minute taking in 
the whole. 

“It’s a beauty!” he sighed, as he walked 
away. “A beauty!” The rest. of the 
Transportation Building didn’t interest him 


There was nothing in it but automobiles and | 


express locomotives, and things like that— 


great, grim, quintessential _ creatures of 
steel and brass, capable of eighty miles an 
hour, and looking as though they were 


ready to leap to life and panting to be up 
and away. 


The Inside Inn is a constant joy. It is 
| not entered on the list of exhibits, but of 
all the shows at the fair it is most enter 


taining and extraordinary. The Inside Inn 
is a hotel inside the grounds designed for 
those who wish to sleep on the firing line 
and save the price of the daily admission. 
It is the largest hotel in the world—a 
sublimated shack built of boards and paper 
so that in any room you may hear what is 
being said in the rooms on either side of 
you, and in the room across the hall. Some 
neighborhood of four or five 


thousand people endeavor to sleep there 
every night. Nobody, I suppose, knows 
just how mafy are in the hotel at any given 
time, for the flow of outgoing and in- 
coming guests is continuous, and about two 
thousand new ones fight for rooms each 


day. Sit still in any spot in the 
for a moment and try to listen, and you 
hear a steady roar, a sort of stage thunder. 


Undertaker | 





Inside Inn | 


It comes from thousands of feet tramping | 


thousands of voices tell 

ing what their owners have seen that day, 

planning what they shall see on the mor 
row. 

Night in Inside Inn. Anybody’s 
room. Lights from the room across the 
narrow court flickering on the walls 
confused roar of feet, broken now and 
then by the staccato tread of the ice 
water boy. 

FEMININE Voice (coming through the par 
tition). There's one thing I do want to see, 
and that’s that paper underwear. Seems to 
me it would be just fine. That’s what I 
want to see—that and the down quilts. 

Seconp Feminine Voice. Do you 
pose it would be really comfortable? 

First Votce. They say so. And so nice 
for traveling. You can just wear it and 
and throw it away. I think it would be so 
nice for the girls. 

(Sound of violent pounding on door of 

room to the other side.) 


SCENE. 


sup 











17-In. PLUME 






From Cawston’s 


Ostrich Farm 
Sold Direct at Producer's Prices 





made of the 
very best black or white plames taken from male 


This Comtesse plume is 17 in. long, 


is full of life and 


birds; will stand repeated curlings; 
Delivered 


beauty. Better than stores sel] at $7.00 
prepaid for $5.00. 

The same style plume 15 in. long, not quite as broad, 
black or white, worth $3.00, sent prepaid for $2. 

Souvenir Natural Feather Free With Each Order 

FREE. Our new price list is an enjoyable souvenir of the 
Ostrich Farm. Contains pictures, descriptions and prices of new 
style plumes, stoles, boas, tips, fans, novelties, etc. Send 2 
stamp to cover postage and mailing. 

CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America. 

P. O. Box 46 South Pasadena, California 


The National Kitchen Cabinet 


“The Step Saver” 


Built of hard white wood, 
hand made and hand fin- 
ished, Every surface smooth 














and perfect. Note 

the arrangement National 

—two pantry Kitchen 
* Cabinet Co. 

doors for bot Domaine 

tles, spices, Mich. 

etc.; two 


3.00 as first pay- 
ment on National 
Kitchen Cabinet to 


9 Enclosed find 
flour bins —each on roller ry cy 
bearings —fine moulding A 
board and meat board. 
Size of top 26 by 48 inches. - 
men 
Sold oneasy payments— Sy you $1.00 each week for 
$3.00 down and $1.00 @ 7 weeks to complete price. 
> > k Title to this cabinet to rest 
per week for 7 weeks. with National Cabinet Co., 
Shipped on receipt & Mich., until final 
of first payment. 


NATIONAL 
CABINET 

COMPANY 
Dowagiac Cuy 
Mich. 


Dowagiac, 


Date 

















You Wouldn’t Make 
your wife go to work and take care of the 
children besides, But it may happen, if you 
don’t get insured. 
Write for booklet, “The How and the Why.” 
We insure by mail 
PENN [IUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 
! 111) ANNs 












CHRISTMAS SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 
is of the actual 















Goid Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 
pretty box, on receipt of 
25 Cents in coin or stamps. 
A dainty Christmas gift. Fine Catalog 
of numerous Christmas gifts FREE. 

The Warren Mansfield Co., Silversmiths 

24 Temple St., Portland, Maine 


ut is two-thirds 

















Your Family History 


The European Directory Co. and their foreign 
branches will trace the family histories of families 
originating in Great Britain or Europe; make re- 
port on their origin, titles, crests, mottoes, estates 
and all other information desired. If you desire 
information regarding your family history, address 
THE EUROPEAN DIRECTORY CO., 434 Broadway, New 
York City, or 510 Illinois National Bank Bldg., Chicago 











Agents Earn 
$75 to $250 


a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
emblems lodges, societies, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar 8t.. CANTON, 0. 


















5000 BREECH LOADING SHOT GUNS 
AND SPORTING RIFLES $4.00 Upwards. 
%6 page Ilustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s supplies, 
also bargain list of guns sent on receipt of 6c. in stamps, 
CHAS. J, GODFREY, 4 Warren 8t., New York City 














Are Your Legs === 
ie vot usta Straight ? 


trim if you wear our easy Pneumatic 
and Cushion-Rubber Forms, (Patents 
applied for throughout the world), Ad- 
justed instantly; defy detection. Im- 
mediately adopted by well dremed men, 
Write for illustrated pamwphiet mailed 
under i iain Jetier seal, 


The Alison Co. Desk T.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
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Oil-Heaters 


Smokeless, odorless, safe—a furnace for 
heat. Radiate like a base burner, from 
sides, $4. top. Heat water, etc. 

We deliver to any ad- 


F dress east of the Missouri 
or? River an Aluminum Oil 

"dar (height, bail down, 23 
inches), equipped with safety 


burner, removable fount, 
and 8-inch circular wick. 


. 

Valuable Premium 

With each order we send 

ree free an article of great 
practical value, worth $2.50. 

See construction of Safety 
Burner shown above. 

A—Flame Spreader; B— Air 
Space outside of Wick | Tube; c— 
Air - inside of Wick Tube ; 

Wick; E—Outside Casing to 
| aay F—Air Space between 
Fount and Outer Casing; G— 
Fount for Oil, entirely separate 

Burner; H—Feed Pipe con- 
ducting Oil from Fount to 
Burner; I—Shield resting on 
top of Fount with air space 
underneath, 

are you  « - Oil Heater 
withoat this B 

Book free, telling about the 
several sizes of our Aluminum 
Otl Heaters. 

NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
Dept. K. pwd Mich., U.S.A. 








RAWING 


To demonstrate tne high standard - 





this subject, we will send a specimen 
copy of one of our instruction papers 
on * Pe ctive Drawing,”’ prepared 
especially for home study by Prof. W. 
H, Lawrence, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, This work 
takes up the subjects of Station Point; Picture Plane; Ground 
Line; Line of Measures; Vanishing Points. Probleme Involving 
Perapective of Points, Lines and Planes. Revolved Plan; Per- 
spective Plan; Curves; Apparent Distortion; Choice of Position 
of Station Point, 

-bound booklet of 72 es, Oi xT 
inches, and pA ho. in addition, nine fo’ folned plates ta 
two colors, and many cher illustrations. We will send 
this valuable treatise ~ tC y~ for names of two per- 
sons whom you think will be i 
pope = | or jh ae ng j- a fifteen 2c 
cost of postage and binding. Mention Collier's. 


American School of Correspondence 
at Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, ! I. 














stamps to cover 











MAKE YOURSELF TALLER—, 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“ Worn inside the shoe."’ 
Increase Height, Arch 
the Jnstep, Make Bet- 
ter Fitting Shoes, Re- 
move Jar in W. alking. 
ve by physicians. simply placed in the hee!, own. Don’t 
larger shoes. 44 in. 25c; & in. 35c; 1 in. 50c. per pair 
At gt ey Send name, size shoe, height desired, and 
dep’t. stores, for pair on ten days’ trial. 
GILBERT MFG. CO., 25 Him St, Rochester, N. ¥. 

























‘THE APPLE 











For Gas Engines, Launches, 

Automobiles, etc. AuTOMATic 
No more belt, battery, commutator trou- 
bles. Dirt Ce water proof. iy 
attached, increases power and 
speed. Send for le retype «4 
on our storage batteries, 


ils, timi 
= pee sit hieas of  - 
= us. 


aw pany Co. 
121 Tiss mclocia Bide 


DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 

poultry business and have grown from 

year to ved until our Mithook Farm is 

now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 

lishment in the country. Our new year 
“Poultry for Profit’’ 

will start you right. Ali about breeding, feed- 

ete. Cuts of towls with prices; eggs in sea- 

has cost too much money and ex; nce 

to to be given away, bat we mail it for 

THE J W. MILLER CO., Box 21, FREEPORT, ILL. 





SparneF 


















BY MAIL. Complete course. Prepares 
for Bar in every state. Leads to degree, 
Full credit given by our own and other 
heading resident law schools. Our Special $5 
ition is the best, Write for it toda 
NuTIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SeItOoLs, 
46 Penn’a Ave., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 





Try them for COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE 
THROAT and HOARSENESS. 


{nitations. Hh a Vw 
DRAW /or MONEY ~ 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS earn $25 to $100 a 
week. Send for free booklet, ‘‘ jal Tl) ing’; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 

The National Press Association, 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


on Household 
Reduced Rates tur'trem coluain, 
California, Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping ond 
971, Washington Street, Chicag 
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| qe Cause 


Mascutine Voice. What the devil do 
you want? Didn’t I ring? No; | didn't 
ring. This is the third time you’ve banged 
on that door. 

FEMININE Voice (from across the hall). 
Oh, lovely. Just lovely. Why, ag | could 
stay here for months and not see half of 
it. To-morrow? I’m going to do the art 
hall to-morrow. How long? Ob, I don’t 
know. Aunt Ella spent five hours in just 
one room yesterday. She says- 

Voice THrouGcH Partition. But did you 
see that Sistine Madonna all in embroidery ? 
You mustn’t miss that—oh, you mustn't! No; 


it doesn't cost a cent—just go right in. The | 
most lovely expression in the face, just | 


lovely. And all done with a needle and 
thread, they say, and without the help of a 
brush. Took her five years, and it’s a won- 


der she did it in that time. It don’t seem 
possible. 
Blithe whistling across the court 


(owner having just returned from doing 
the Pike). Tee-ee-sing. Tee-ee-sing. I am 
only teasing you. Don’t bee-e-e angry—I 
am only—only—only— 

(Sound of violent pounding on door of 
adjoining room and clink of ice in 
water-pitcher. ) 

MASCULINE VoIce (accompanied by pat- 
ter of bare feet on floor and quick turning 
of key). What the devil do you want? No; 
I didn't ring for ice water. Blank—blank— 
blankety blank. (Door is slammed shut. 
Hoarse murmur of indistinguishable phrases. 
Sound of heavy body crashing into bed. 
Then a resigned sigh.) Well, Fees of all 
the nights I ever put in, this is the , Beatin 
est night I ever put in! 

When you arrive at the Inside Inn the 
chances are that your train has been late, 
that you've had no breakfast, and are travel- 





“*Fagged, forgetful, and lost to the world” 


weary, unbathed, and unshaven. In the vast 
hall, which serves as a sort of combination 
sitting-room and office, there is a line of 
perhaps one hundred persons waiting to 
register and be assigned rooms. You must 
take your place in this line and wait your 
turn, or you may not get a room at all. You 
may stand fifteen minutes if you're very 
lucky; if it’s the morning on which, for 
example, the Massachusetts school-teachers’ 
and Illinois State bankers’ delegations are 
arriving, you may stand an hour and a half. 
In that line is about every type of American 
that you can imagine—farmers with shiny 
black handbags, city folk croaking over their 
discomforts, delegates draped in badges, 
here a bewildered old lady, there some 
peroxide Amazon, her diamond earrings 
dimmed by the morning mists, Turtively mas- 
saging, as she waits, the crow’s feet from 
her eyes. When the khaki-clothed bell-boy 
finally escorts you to your room, you tramp 
through a quarter of a mile or so of long 
passages, omg at every turn, your jaded 
senses are awakened by this sign -in great 
black letters: 


WHERE DO YOU EAT? 


You don’t know. You would like to 
know very much. When in due season you 
trace your way back to the office you find 
another line getting meal tickets for break- 
fast. You drop your ticket into a ticket- 
chopper as you enter the vast dining-hall, 
and after you have eaten you are shunted 
out through a turnstile on the other side of 
the room. 

It would be ungracious, however, to point 
out merely the discomforts of a place so 
continuously and almost hilariously enter- 
taining. The Inside Inn is set in a retired 
and wooded part of the grounds, and it is 
really a great relief to the thousands who 
put up there to have a place where they may 
live at a reasonable cost and to which they 
can return at any time during the day 
when the fatigue of sight-seeing becomes 
too much for them. And to sit in the office 
of this vast caravansary after dinner in the 
evening, when these thousands have come 
home and are talking over with each other 
the doings of the day, is an experience 
worth coming many miles to enjoy. You 
will hear folk talking in the accents of 
Boston, of New York, of New Orleans, and 
of Chicago. You will see in a constantly 
shifting kaleidoscope men in evening clothes 
who may be well known in Wall Street 
bumping into men in colored shirts without, 
perhaps, any collars at all, who are well 
known in Mud Lick, I. T., or Zinc Springs, 
Mo.; school mistresses and young women 
with pompadours and a kangaroo walk, all 
sorts of delegates with all sorts of badges, 
perhaps a flock of boarding-school misses 
from some get-wise-quick seminary, in 
gowns and mortar boards, and .if you are 
very fortunate you may see the young 
woman who was sent up to the fair by the 
“Squash Center Banner” because she was 
the most popular girl in the county. The 
office of the Inside Inn is a social history 
of the United States told by the biograph ; 








a dramatized cross-section of the American 
family ; and it makes the world as you see 
it from a Fifth Avenue club window or a | 
Paris boulevard look like a provincial puppet | 
show. 








cussion 





THE CURE: 






deliberately. 


thoroughly reliable ; that is why 
largest sale in the world. 


catalogue. 


Accidental 
Discharge 
THE CAUSE: 
The firing pin on other 
revolvers is controlled by 
the hammer, and in con- 
junction with each other, 
causes the discharge of the 
cartridge; 
when the hammer comes 
in contact with something 
solid—by dropping 
the revolver, or 
otherwise—the con- 
explodes 
the cartridge, a re- 
sult that 
possible with the 


REVOLVER 


The hammer (3) and firing pin (2) 
on the Iver Johnson are inoperative 
and useless except when used in conjunction with our safety iever (1) 
The hammer never touches the firing pin and the firing pin cannot be 
brought in contact with the cartridge unless you deliberately pull the 
trigger (4) until it lifts the hammer to full cock, or firing point \ 
trigger is pulled, the safety lever rises between the hammer and firing pin 
(shown on the right), receives the blow of the hammer and ‘eer it to 
the firing pin, and the discharge follows. That is why you can hammer 
the Aammer of an lver Johnson, drop it on the floor, throw it anywhere 

as contact with the hammer will not discharge it ; you must pull the trigger 


Iver Johnson Revolvers are absolutely safe, perfectly accurate and 
they have the 


Iver Johnson Revolvers are for sale by 
all leading Hardware and Sporting Goods 
lealers—.Hammer, $5; Hammerless, $6 


Learn more about them by writing for our bright 
little booklet, “‘ Shots '’—it’s worth having anyway— 
sent free upon request, together with handsome 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Cuampers Street, New Yorx 


















consequently 





















When the 












































costs 1.6 of kerosene. 

Beats 10 electric bulbs. Safe as a 

candle, 100 times as powerful 

Makes its own gas. No dirt, 

grease, odor, tothe 

e “SUN” Outshines 
them All. 


Conforms to insurance underwriters 
rules. Protected by original patents. 


Beware of infringements, 
Said to be the best light. 
Indoor fixtures, 100 to 400 candle 
power for churches and public halls 
as well as stores and dwellings. 
Table, wall, chandelier and pen- 
dant styles. Send for catalog. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. 
BOX 801, CANTON, 0. 
Burner patented Mar. 10, 1891; 
Mar. 30, 1897 


“SUN” ccccine LAMP 

















Buy of the Manufacturers 


Thi Elon Bk SG 3.8 


Silk Un 


Sent Prepaid on receipt of 
Price 


This handsome Skirt is 
made of rich rustling Taffeta 
—guaranteed not to orack— 
full 5 gore, trimmed with 14 
inch accordion plaited flounce 
3 yards wide at bottom. 


8 other styles... .$4.98 to $20 

Catalogue and Samples 
Free—State color of Sam- 
ple wanted. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory 
IDEAL SKIRT MFG. CO., 
Dept A ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted 





RHEUMATISM 


Relieved 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine, External Rem- 
edy Brings Quick Relief. FREE 
on Approval. TRY IT 


We want everyone who has rheumatism 
to send us his or her name. We will send 
by return mail a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts, the wonderful external relief 
which has brought more comfort into the 
United States than any internal remedy 
ever made. If they give relief, send us 
One Dollar; if not don't send us a cent 





TRADE MARK 4 
er 





Pe 


Magic Foot Drafts are worn oii the soles 
of the feet and relieve by absorbing the 
—— acids in the blood through the 
arge pores. They relieve rheumatisin in 
every part of the body. It must be evi- 
dent to you that we couldn't afford to 
send the drafts on approval if they didn’t 
relieve. Write today to the Magic Foot 
Draft Co., RR 12 Oliver Bidg., Jackson, 
Mich., for a trial pair of drafts on ap 
prova]. We send also a valuable booklet 
on Rheumatism. 



















SAW YERS Can be used in hard or soft 
CRYSTAI water. No bottle required. 
For sale at 


AG BIL No freezing. No breaking. 
all Grocers 


Gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color. 

Sawyer Crystal Biue Co. 

67 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 













Two 5c. boxes 
sent, postage 
paid, on receipt 


of 10 cents. 








Big Clearing Sale 
TYPEWRITERS Fifty cents on the 

dollar. Over one 
‘thousand machines. Our own vew machines 
at standard prices on Easy Payments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. We re- 
build and sell them. Less than half original 
‘cost. Supplies at half price. Agent» wanted 
Send for free catalog. FAY-SHOLES 
CO., 192 La Salle St., Chicago, Il 




































MOVING PICTURE MACHINES | 


an make BIG MONZY 
ertaining the i blic 








Chu “ 
Our Ea- 





Public Schools, Lodges and Genera! Pub! 
tertainment Supply Catalogue so cial offer fnliy explains 
everything. Sent Free CHICAGG. PROJECTING Co., 
Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 


You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 


| Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 


daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars 
Cc. W. Krvecer Co Washington Street, Chicago, f 
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Tabard 


Inn 


COFFEE 





You can now have coffee equal to the 
famous Yemen of the courts of Tur 
key and Persia; not one thing one 


lay and some 1g else the next The 


Tabard _ Coffee “Maker d 


ves the work 
It is so simple that a child can make 
as good coffee as a 


hotel chef. It 
fits any coffee or i i 
Makes 


of rolled copper, silver plated. 










TABARD 
INN 

COFFEE 
MAKER 


As used 
on Tea-Pot 


excellent coffee almost as quickly as 


a camera snaps a picture. Uniform 

in quality and strength. No boiling; 

no waste; no cggs; mo coffee dregs; no 

bitter taste; and always piping hot. 

All in one piece with lid additional, 

Price $1.25, delivered to any address 
I Tabard inn Coffee, we 





his Coffee Maker and a sam 
pie of coffee prepaid, for One Dollar. 
Enclose One Dollar, check, express, or 


yraer 


wil 


money and address 


THE TABARD INN FOOD COMPANY 
1611 Chestnut Street 


Dept. W. PHILADELPHIA 

















Club 
Cocktails 





CO KTAILS 


, . ; P 
just strain through ice and serve 











4 Moore Pun Pins 


k-corded CALENDARS 


and innumerable in with your 
ye 0! 





fingers. strung and orna 
nental. Ca 5 “ plaster w ut disfigurin 
pictures, 5 rs, photo-films 





t nse-furnishing and phot 
ava conte per ag ook vg 


ze No. 2 longer hand 


iraperies, et Seid at 
supply stores or mailed 
ra dozen, either size 

zm ple t stax 


f ent | 
MOORE PUSH. PIN CO., 1248 s 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





mene’s a Pin! oH 











PATENT 


NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 

x pode a ertee ee tain thetr Tells What to Invent 

te of Mec | Movements Invaluable to In 

OMEARA & BROCK, Pat. “attys.. 918 F St., Wash., D.C. 
N. Y. Office, 200 Broadway, New York City 
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WRITERS 
OF EXPRESSION : 


Y friend the Novelist came to town the 
M other day for recreation. He went to 

his club, where he met other men who 
were writing novels, and most of them had a 
play or two up their sleeves. There they 
had much talk and some chaff about this 
handicraft of making novels and plays. They 
are all young, and success has flirted with 
them kindly, and there is considerable fun in 
the business. They may talk cynically about 
it, but you could not buy any one of them to 
change his craft. When they got tired blow- 
ing smoke-wreaths they went to a play 1 
sat up near the bass drum and followed al 
the technic of the show. It was a simple fit 
tle play—no plot to spe ak of—but everybody 
had a good time, including the Novelist and 
his friends, and went away and told their 
friends they ought to see it. 

Next day the Novelist had some ideas on 
the writing business in this country, and he 
let them loose: 

“They are a great people out Chicago way 
and down in Indiana. I wish I had stayed 
the re longer after I left college. They go at 
ngs straighter and simpler than we do. 
1ey see something right under their noses 
that interests them and amuses them, and 
they put it in a novel ora play, and the public 
seem to like it hugely. Now, that play I saw 
last night was picked up right off a college 
campus. We've been writing college stories 

the East for ten years and nobody ever 























thought of putting them on the stage. Along 
omes this man from Indiana and says: 
‘At nusing fellows, these college boys; I guess 
I'll put them on the stage’—and there you 





There is a great deal in what the Novelist 
i about the directness and freedom from 
-consciousness of the writers from the 
Middle West. They are not afraid to let 
hemselves go, and they are not overpowered 
by thinking all the time how Lowell or Haw- 
thorne or Emerson would have done it if they 
had let themselves go. They find the country 
and the people among whom they live mighty 
tertaining, and they believe that readers 
also be amused by them. 
editors of Western newspapers have 
a lot to do with the development of 
estern writers. Most newspapers in the 
East have a bunch of traditions that must be 
preserved, and a corps of responsible editors 
whose business it is to preserve these tradi- 
tions. I do not believe that there is an old- 
established newspaper in the East that would 
have given Eugene Field, or Riley, or Ade, or 
Dooley, or William Allen White, a chance to 
let bimself go. There would have been a 
capable but conventional managing editor in 
each office to run his pencil through their 
spontaneous humor and to squelch the young 
m by saying, “The ‘Stardust’ never prints 
d of thing.”’ 
paragraphs that Field used to pet day 
after day in his column of ‘ ‘Sharps and Flats” 
n Chicago would have been “edited” to 
yieces in almost every newspaper office in 
East. Much of it was undignified and 
erary—but it was Field. And the free- 
“had developed his fancy and 
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DEVELOPED 





BY 
: By Robert Bridges 


FREEDOM 


power of expression so that every now and 
then he hit the bull’s-eye and made the bell 
ring. Then the Eastern papers would copy 
the gem, and try to hire Field permanently 
at a high salary. The Chicago papers have 
always been willing to print considerable 
chaff if thereby they could get a grain of 
good wheat now and then. 

There is nothing like freedom of expression 
to develop a writer, if he has it in him. A 
really fertile creative mind has got to pro- 
duce—wheat and tares, flowers and weeds— 
all springing from a rich soil. _Contrary to 
the general belief, there is nothing so deadly 
to the writer of creative power as a too early 
development of the critical faculty. That is 
why the young man who is always conscious 
of Lowell and Emerson looking over his 
shoulder never is original. 

Imagine Kipling serving his newspaper ap- 
prenticeship in the office of the “Evening 
Post’! He never would have been permitted 
to publish a single ‘‘Departmental Ditty”’ in 
even the Newspaper Waif column; and as 
for Mrs. Hauksbee and Mulvaney, they would 
have been spurned from the Saturday supple- 
ment as vulgar. But Kipling had a free go 
on his little paper in India and he found him- 
self. No doubt, judicious editing in those 
days might have rid him of some freaks of 
style that still persist, but it would probably 
have squelched Kipling. The trouble is that 
most editors have conveational minds. (Mr 
Dana did not, and his newspaper developed 
more original writers than any other—and 
that tradition still persists among his disci- 

les. He would have edited the truck out of 
Field’s column, but he never would have al- 
lowed a single good thing to escape.) 

Of course, editors have their uses. What is 
good for the writer may be bad for the public. 
The people whe buy a periodical have a right 
to expect a certain kind of thing in it. The 
editor is the wire screen with just the right- 
sized mesh for his constituency. But lucky 
is the writer of really prolifi¢ mind who 
strikes an editor with very large meshes. 


This applies to the one writer in ten thousand | 


who has the’real stuff in him. The rest of 
them ought to be restrained, and that is 
where the small-meshed editor is a public 
benefactor. 

How much there is of Thackeray up to 
‘Vanity Fair’ that a small-mesh would have 
thrown on the dump! The great thing was 
that he was not giving them just “Punch” 
stuff or ‘‘Standard’’ stuff—but he gave them 
Thackeray, freely, spontaneously pouring 
out his personality, with no thought of a 
critical club hanging over him. If you read 
his recently published “Letters to an Ameri- 
can Family,’’ you have another revelation of 
the kind of man he was—sensitive, affection- 
ate, blurting out his pleasure like a big boy, 
and moaning a little when he was hurt to get 
petting and sympathy. When he got it, he 
smiled like a spoiled child. And it is pre- 
cisely because he always let himself go that 
his writings have the undying charm of his 
personality. 

Suppression never made a great writer. The 
man of little books is apt to be a little man. 


WHAT AILS THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Not only were Liberals divided among the 
Populist, Socialist, and Prohi- 
bition parties, but literally millions of them 
voted the Republican ticket because they did 
not see any particular attraction anywhere 
else. It was like the Pierce campaign of 1852, 
when a defiant Democracy trampled down 
a spineless Whig and a hopeless Free Soil 
party. It seemed then as if the people had 
decided for slavery, but the events of two 
years later showed that they had not. They 
had merely tolerated the pro-slavery party 
for lack of something better. It remains 
now to be seen whether the Democracy is to 
meet the fate the Whig party met after 1852, 
or whether it is to seize its opportunity. 

Some things are certain. It is certain that 
the Republican party is not going to remain 
without effective opposition. It would be 
monstrous, incredible, that in a country of 
universal education and universal suffrage a 
group of unscrupulous capitalists should be 

allowed to make the government of eighty 
million people an annex of their private busi- 
ness without arousing a protest strong enough 
to make itself felt. These capitalists have 
their party—the people are going to have 
theirs. There will be a Liberal party, with a 
sane, consistent, progressive, popular policy. 
The only question is whether the Democracy 
will fill that position or not. If it will, it will 
regain the place it held under Jefferson. If 
not, it will have to make way for another. 

It will not be necessary to ‘‘reorganize”’ 
the party. Let it equip itself with principles, 
and live up to them, and reorganization will 
take care of itself. People who do not like 
the principles will drop out. Those who do 
like them will be attracted from other par- 
ties. The Democracy will not have to go 
into its next campaign with its finger on its 
lips. It will not be tempted to fish for seven 
| electoral votes and acontribution to the cam- 
| paign fund by nominating a Vice-Presidential 

candidate who believes that the Dingley duty 
| on the coal he sells is low enough. 











(Continued from page 11) 


When the Democracy is established on a 
solid basis of principle, it will not have to 
worry about the chances of victory or defeat. 
It can stand reverses. Mr. Bryan was right 
in protesting against the argument that free 
silver ought to ‘be dropped in order to win. 
The only trouble was that free silver was 
wrong in itself. If it had been right, lost 
ground could have been retrieved by a cam- 
paign of education, but when you are wrong 
the more you educate the people the more 
you lose. 

A liberalized Democracy will know exactly 
what it wants and say exactly what it means. 
It will not be a sectional party. The tact 
that free silver had no standing in the East 
ought to have been enough in itself to warn 
the leaders of their blunder in 1896. True 
Democracy appeals to the average man just 
as much in the East as in the West. New 
York is not inhabited solely by plutocrats. 
If it has Wall Street, it also has Avenue A. 
A doctrine which, properly presented, can 
not be made attractive in every State in the 
Union has some flaw in it. There ought to 
be no such thing as a rock-ribbed, impreg- 














nable Republican State, for all the States are | 


pervaded to a considerable extent by com- 
mon people. Since the masses in Vermont, 
as elsewhere, would be benefited by the ap- 
plication of Democratic principles, even Ver- 
mont ought not to be hopeless missionary 
ground for the Democratic party. It is held 
to Republicanism now by the memory of dead 
issues, and prejudices half a century old. A 
liberal Democracy should be able to clear 
away such obstructions and make a fair start 
everywhere. 

To recur to Mr. Hay’s metaphor: “The 
poe ae “an party is the ship; all else is the 
sea.'’ What the people need, and intend to 
ane is another ship on that sea—a trim 
cruiser, prepared to lay alongside the Re- 
publican ship and bring down the black flag 
that has flaunted so long over the spoils of 
plundered merchantmen. 


The H. H.Tammen Curio Co., Denver, Colo. 
Curios 
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Hand-Burnt Leather Post Cards. Name of your city burnt 
on withont charge. They can be addressed with pen and ink on 
smooth side of leather and mailed like an ordinary Post Card, for Ic, 

ice two for 25c. 10c each in lots of 5 or more, wrapped 
and sent postpaid. 

The most popular mailing novelty ever invented. 
of the best designs 

1 Excuse haste and a bad pen. 27 Why the — don’t you write? 

(Pig escaping from pig pen.) (Figure of the Devil.) 

2 The good old summer time in — 28 See my line before you buy. 

(Chinaman with clothes on line.) 
29 Hello! Meet me in-—— 

(Burro Tail-~phone.) 
30 ™ is what they did to me 


Here are some 


3 You'll have to hurry in —— 
(Indian chasing white man.) 


o 


No time to write in —— 
Just arrived in —~ 

Will be home soon —— 

( Bear chasing a man.) 
12 When shall we three meet 

again? 
(Two Jack's heads.) 

18 Just a line from —— 





° 


"(Giel p pulling a Burro’s leg.) 
31 Such a time in 
(Man after a spree.) 
32 Just arrived 
Old Maid om R. R. Track.) 
33 You “Auto” be with mein— 
(Automobile.) 





22 Get wise and come to —— 
(Owl on stump.) 
4 y m having a fine time in ——- 
rs in a hammock.) 
26 Yo va likee me. 


34 I want to come home. 
(Burro braying.) 

35 Come lunch with me in —— 
Undian cooking dog.) 











No. 329. Pig Pen Blotter. Cover made of Art Leather and 
burnt by hand, The three blotters are attached with ribbon and so 
arranged that new blotters can be added. No charge for barving 
names or dates. 35¢, three for $1.00. Postpaid 


Burnt Leather 
Coin Purse 


Burnt with characteristic Indian designs. In. 
itials, names or dates burnt on back free. 


W 25¢ each, ae 


Style A. Burnt Lea- 
ther Pillow Covers. 
Made of Art Leather, 
front and back com- 
plete, to hold full size 
pillow. The designs 
are burnt on by hand. 
Names, dates, etc., are 
burnt on free. 
The most popular de- 
signs are Indian heads, 
Broncho buster, In- 
dian Camp or Canoe 
scenes, Elk, Burro, or 
Fancy Heads. 


Choice 82,50 ex- 


press paid. 


Lucky Indian Idol 


This Good Lack Indian charm with history sen 
Free with each order received before Dec. 20th, 1908. 
‘May it be as good to you as it has been to us.” 


XMAS CATALOGUE 


Coutaining 76 pages, 834411 inches with over 700 
illustrations of Indian Baskets and Curios, Mexican 
Drawowork and Filigree. Burnt and Uarved Leather 
Novelties, Painted and Burnt Wood, Game Heads, 
Fur Rags, Native Jewelry and Precious Stones, etc., 
avd including 6 full page Color Plates of Agates, 
Mineral Novelties, Agate and Tigereye charms, 
Indian Blankets, Post Cards, Burnt Leather Novel- 
ties, all in natural colors, mailed on receipt of Se in 
Indian Idol stamps to cover postage. 














Address all orders to 
The H. H. Tammen Curio Co, 
Dept. 0, 815-819 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 














A Cushion 
For the Feet 


Restu worn in any shoe by anybody. Com- 
fortable and restful. Affords instant relief 
from rheumatism of the feet, weak ankles, 
cramp of the toes, or bunions. Prevents flat- 
foot and gives a graceful arch to the instep. 
Write for interesting booklet. | 
RESTU MFG. CO., 52 State St.. SHARON, PA. }} 











Chocolates 
and Confections 


Instantancous 
Chocolate 
' made instantly 
. with boiling milk. ty 


















Stop most vicious dog 
(Or man, without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe e sees? 
Fiseoee Conger oO 4 rage Pierer 
res and recharges —— ing ¢ e trigger. 
Loads from any liquid. No cartridges re- 
quired. Over 10 shots in one icolines All dealers, or by 
mail, 50c. Rubber soveren holster, 5c, extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 224 South St., itew York, U. 8.4. 
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The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


with Edison Gold 
Moulded Records 
is perfect beyond 
belief till you 


hear it. 


Dealers everywhere will tell you that this is 
true and prove it on the spot, but if there is 
no dealer near you write to us fur catalogue. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


1. ¢, 8. Language Courses tanght by Edison Phonograph 














Uniform Excellence 


The highest standard of quality 
in what is best is uniform ex- 
cellence. That of 


Hunter 








Baltimore Rye 


is out of reach of competition. 
Popular preference, here, there, 
everywhere has but one verdict 
for this whiskey, viz:— 


There Is No Fault To Find 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














LOCKE ADDER 


JONLY $5.00) 
MULTIPLES DME 





See our Exhibit in Liberal Arts Bidg., St. Louis Exposition, St. Louis 


ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 


Save 20 to 25 per cent. by 
buying direct from manu- 
facturer. MADE OF STEEL. 





Cemeteries and 

32 page GaTALOG 1 FREE 
COU ED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Winchester, Ind, 


at whe lesale p rices. Success and 
MAGAZINES: either Wom's Home Compan., 
Leslie's, Pear- 

son's, National, Red a or — Bazar, 1 yr. for 
$1.50. Success and either Review of Rev,, World's Work 
or e meenores 1 yr. for $2 50. Tete’ Home Jrni. and 


fat, fy n tr. for $2.2 *ote low fre 
4 iH sUrToN, Dept. ce. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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A CORRESPONDENT 'S! 
LIFE IN MANCHURIA\| 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


Collier's War Correspondent with the Japanese 
First Army | 


KansuiTign, MANCHURIA, A ugust 24 
HIS is less about myself than about those 
who have intimately concerned my ex- 
istence for the last four months, with 
results sometimes strange and sometimes 
humorous. While the army has waged occa- 
sional battles the correspondent has waged a 
continuous one. 

When the original sixteen assigned to the 
First Army started, we had a contract with a 
Mr. Yokoyama to feed us and transport our | 
baggage. On demand he was to keep up | 
with a column that was going at the rate of | 
fifteen miles a day. Mr. Yokoyama was the | 
victim of misinformation, a delusion, and the 
correspondents, and we were the victims a 





Mr. Yokoyama. 
In order to feed us in a mess, naturally, he 
had to keep us together. We were landed | 
at Chenampo over two hundred miles from 
the front. Possibly the staff had that fifteen 
miles a day in view, and thought that we 
would arrive in a decorous boy; for that was 
four months ago, I repeat, v-hen the Great 
System that serenely plays havoc with Rus- 
sian inefficiency hed ie yet had no field ex- 
perience with one phase of war—the corre- 
spondents—which the Great System had not 
a provided for. The sixteen did not wait 

fteen miles aday. They went as many 
miles as they could, each his own way, 
whether donkey-back, horseback or on foot. 
The canteen struggled on, coolie borne, after 
individuals who cared little whether they were 
fed or not till they reached their destination. 
These draggled men in all kinds of habits 
rode into a general's headquarters which 
was the centre of the precise movement -of 

















Japanese signalmen stringing 
wires at the front 


fifty thousand men in one uniform, and boldly 
they looked, if they did not say, ‘‘Now bring 
on your battle! We're all ready.’ 4 

he Great System was busy. It really 
had no place for spectators, particularly at 
rehearsals. It set the limits of the corre- 
spondents’ observations on the hither side of 
hills that hid the portentous work of engi- 
neers on the river bank. There the strange 
order of beings that had run away from their 
transport—the only beings in all that vast 
hive of industry who were not moving a pon- | 
toon, digging a gun position, or building a 
road or doing something toward the army's 
object—dwelt grimly in isolation in a group of 
Korean houses; they had traveled ten thou- 
sand miles; they had waited two months in 
Tokio, and bitter memory reminded them 
that they had been sent to the front as war 
correspondents. 

The Great System decided that one corre- | 
spondent m ight come from their ‘‘compound” 
each day and get the news forall. This was 
like standing outside the inclosure and hav- 
ing a man on the fence tell you who had the 
ball on whose fifteen-yard line. The Great 
System could not understand that it existed 
solely for getting a ‘“‘beat’’ for each individ- 
ual paper. Some correspondents had pre- 
viously complained that they had not had the 
privileges others had. The Great System 
made a point of insistent impartiality. Then 
there were growls because it was not partial. 
Truly the Great System must have been 
sorely pentee When the Great System was 
ready for our cue we were taken to heights 
where we saw the artillery duel of one day 
and the battle of the next. Still some corre- 
spondents were inclined to demand their 
money back at the box-office. No one man 
had seen more than any other. 

Meanwhile, the canteen in broken parts had 
arrived and set up its tent among the Korean 
houses where the correspondents were en- 
camped. Mr. Yokoyama had not come to 
Korea himself. His affairs were in the hands 
of amanager. The manager could not speak 
any English. This saved him many com- 
ments, which were toned down by indirec- 
tion. One can not in reason send for an 
interpretef to say things that are better vot 
printed, such, for example, as ‘‘Oh, hell!"’ 

Mr. Yokoyama had taken his idea of a cam- 
paigner’s diet from the tourists who frequent 
the hotels of Japan. He thought they sub- 
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WALTHAM WAatTCHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


In 1876 a WALTHAM watch move- 
ment was pronounced by the Swiss 
Commissioner at our Centennial Exhibi- 
tion to be so superior that not one of 
50,000 Swiss watches could compare 
with it. 
Today WALTHAM watches are better 
than ever. 

For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Don’t you 
- to Darn if 
some of your best cus- ; 
aie | You Buy 
tomers write you on Holeproof 
Old Hampshire Bond? || Sox 
Fast colors; Biack, : an (light 


and dark), Pearl, Navy Blue, and 
Black legs with White feet. Sizes ot 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 





Two grades: (1) Merino, (medium or heav 
, y for fall and winter. Sold only in boxe 
“Loo. eu Mark : 
Look for the ater ” taining 4 pairs, for $2.00. (2) ¢ n, for sun 
mer. Sold only in boxes, containing 6 pairs 


P ‘ for $1.50. All shipping charges prepaid 
is recognized everywhere as 
the right paper to use for 
business stationery. Ask your 


We guarantee our sox against holes 
for six months, if worn alternately 
by the purchaser. Goods worn out 
under this condition replaced free. 
































printer or write us for Book Gentlemen: Tncloced please find Money Order + 
- . , amount of $2.00 for four pair of black 
of Specimens. @ Use your proof Sox,” sles ten, ‘Twe or three years 
ir bought four pair of you and they are not 
present letterhead to write. entirely too lad for wear yet. 
Yours traly 


HENRY H. L ANE. 
Bainbridge, Indiana, 


Send for our interest- 
ing booklet 


Address Dept. B 
HOLEPROOF 


Hampshire 


Paper Company 





South Hadley Falls HOSIERY 
Massachusetts COMPANY 
Milwaukee 






The only paper makers in the world making 


Wisconsin 
bond puper exclusively 





























Why Drudge! Why Strike! 


Change your own condition. Adopt a 
more remunerative profession. Become 
an illustrator or architect, or do commer- 
cial or mechanical drafting. There is a 
wide field for such work. The pay is 
large. If you are earning less than $20. 
we can increase your earnings. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Learn while you are still working at your old job. We teach you perfectly by mail 
Complete courses in newspaper, magazine and book illustrating 


GARICATURE, CARTOON and COMIC DRAWING 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNING and LETTERING SHEET METAL PATTERN DRAFTING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Price, $15. 00 for any branch, re 7 = — oh bg $5.00 down and 13 weeks 


This offer good only until December 5th, 1904 

Our methods of teaching drawing is an entirely new system. We have ne » ready made wholesale 
way of sending out lessons without any regard to the work done by the pupil. We send out lessons 
and give personal attention to the student until that lesson is perfect. Each lesson requires individual 
original work. “The Acme Way” of teaching is endorsed by the leading educators of this country 
It is the best all around school of drawing that sends out a correspondence course. You can stay at 
home or wherever most convenient. Your work is personally criticise d and corrected ix months 
course will fit you for better things. Write for special catalog desired and of testimonials 


ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 1116 Masonic Temple, KALAMAZOO, NCMIGAN 
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Hundreds of Upright Pianos 





to be disposed of at once 
Weberr and twenty other wel 
cannot be distinguished fro 
fered at a great 


eZ | : 
} rights as low 
fs a FROM x 
Te Puzzle Solved $125, $135, $150 






Christmas lifts 








Pocket Eleetrie Licht (like cut) $1.00 | by our big, free . fine instrument 

Rieyele Kleetrie Lamps . 8.50) logue. Unig pianos $10 down and $5 am 

Electric Lighted Mantel ¢ locks 8.7 Sto. 09 | esting Christmas low. Write for list and 

Blsctrie Cigar Lighter 4.00 | —different fre ing. You make a genuine sayin Pianos fre 
Amateur Photo Hlectrie itaby lamp 8.50) ors. Write te bear the impress of Quality. Tus. Piane Book Free. 
Miniature Electric Kailways . oe . 

Electrie Searf Pins . ‘ 50 AGENTS WANTED 

Telephones, complete 2.508 ; “05 Write ne ) 

Door-Bell Outfit, oe . + 1,00) tractiv « 

Telegraph Outfits . . + 2.00) We want } 


Home Medical Batteries. 1.00 to 6.50) every re 
Hattery Motors . «75 to 12.00 | Commissions. 
J. W. SCRIBNER & ©0., 223 Niagara St, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


70 Adams St., CHICAGO 
World's largest mus ' M 
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PYROGRAPHY APPLIQUE 


THE NEW ART WORK 
re YOU Siete eter “or 


owing our simple instructions. 
Everybody will be doing it this 
er. The Centerpiece shown 
sold by us, finished com 
‘te, burned and colored, for 

















Naan Plush Cen- 
ge 


wint 








Many other 
styles shown 


in our 
Catalogue 


Write for Catalogue No. C12 72,P28** a8 "Gibaon sind = 


Naan Plush, oy and in ier of every descrip 


$I. 65 For burning o1 
plush, wood 
nt rk Handle, Rubbe: 
Fk, Bottle, Alcohol 
instruc 


- “« 


esigns Stamped on ar es 
tion, at reasonable prices 


Special Offer: $2.50 Out 
; wig AR ed nt, 4 
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examination. Outfits and supplies at all prices 
bores shown in our Catalogue U12. Write for it to-day. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World 


re 2 For sale by your dealer or sent by us C. 0. D. for 

















Wonderful Fur Value 


And just in time for a 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


ORDER AT ONCE 
We cannot supply more 
after these are sold 


5]-00 only 


The William R. Compton 


Bond and Mortgage House 

Established in 1889 

I OFFER $100,000 6% COUNTY 
SPECIAL LIEN BONDS 

At prices to net investors §',% | 
jenominations of $1000 eact 

Running without option of pay 

ment from 10 to 18 years. These 

bonds are issued by a Missouri 









County for Ditches constructed in No. 34. Girls’ Combination 

e ili set, consisting of large stylish 

ands of reat Fertility fot caller, 8d the lntat ese 

on 7 ts which I — ted shaped muff. This exquisite 

mpr we me which k ve esulted aie Geom ty Geet 

ding greatly to the taxable ty of white Angora fur 

County alth = ity is passed on by Su- and curly lamb’s wool, which 
preme Court of Missouri—opinion of Validity by s recommended, not only for 
promit goand Miss ri l. Place its rich luxurions appearance, 
spo agoand Missouri Counsel. but also for ita durable, wear- 


New Vc rk A full description of 
y and this issue 

No. 2 
re No. 1—a very 


ing qualities, The set is ex 
actly as ilastrated. It is 
lined throughout with heavy 
white satin, and the muff is 
finished with a cord, and con- 
venient novelty pocketbook 
It is suitable for a girl up to 
ten years of Nothing 
could be more appropriate, 
more acceptable for a Christ- 
ras pre sent, than this bean 
tifal which is shipped by 
os in a neat pasteboard box. 
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jue ever offered in a child’s fur set; white only. Price $1.00. 
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This Fine Hollow Ground Hand Finished Razor Will for a 
Limited Time, be Given Free to Every Purchaser of the 


RADIUMITE DOLLAR RAZOR STROP 
-¢ bec “« The Strop 
10 at real, vw eas « That Hones 


ate razor 


FRE 






Send 10c extra for es ete 










RADIUMITE STROPS which will not har 


The secret of a quick. clean shave does not lie ao much i in 4 s good 
razor as in a good awep ADIUMITE orneee he 
he fi 
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es Radiumite ‘Strop is sold under the positive | When you buy, buy rig 
punpemtes that ifit is not satisfactory your dollar will be refunded They areforeither _*#y Radiumite to your dealer 
Ordinary or Safety Razors. Most RADIUMITE , ts. Those who do not are rapidly taking them on. 
Radiumite Strops- 50c to $2. 50. Radiumite Besors $1.00 to $3.00. aia eee See to all. 
> t good agents for introductory ang anya arge % DEALERS. RITE FOR TRADE 
Senaune Gmnemy 4 ion aed ole DISCOUNTS? CATALOGUE FREE 


THE 2 PETER L. FROST COMPANY, Dept. 0. 95-97-99-101 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Selftité, Fountain Pen 


The Standard ix new —high grade. 
| ropper — ou taking apart to clean 
NO): serew join No smeared fingers 


twisted rut bber—Bo valve or piston 


WHI Ss 4 a awkward ham me complication, 
and General Agents wanted in 
Agents | moceupled territory. Entire 
8 apere time, ‘b20 to . a 
plan onthe ug pl a © unnecessary 


Standard Pen Co., 1505 Spitzer, Toledo, O 
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| mostly of canned sausage. 











| the best we coul 


sisted entirely upon a meat diet. He had not 
brought much to eat, and that consisted 
One day I asked 
the manager if I might not have some boiled 
rice. A small bag was sent to my tent. 
After discussion with the cook and assist- 


ants, it had been concluded that I wanted | 


the rice for poker chips. 

Aside from feeding us for a stipulated sum, 
the canteen was to bring mineral] waters for 
sale. In mentioning our wants before we left 
Tokio, one correspondent had remarked that 
a little champagne was good in case of sick- 
ness. Evidently Yokoyama thought that we 
were all going to be ill all the time. (For 
there is a bar in the Imperia] Hotel fre- 
quented by tourists.) He brought far more 
bottles of champagne than sausages—and 
the champagne Was as sugary sweet as ever 
Latin drank. Our meals became town meet 
ings, where individuals—and there are as 
many individuals among the correspondents 
as there are divisions in the army—set out 
their likes and dislikes. 

‘Treacle is what you want!"’ said a spin- 
dling Englishman who had served in South 
Africa. “Give metreacle,l say. I told these 
bursters to bring treacle. With plenty of 
treacle—good old black treacle~you can ride 
day in and day out and be as fit as a fiddle.” 

“Cesar conquered the world on treacle,” 
observed “Jimmy” Hare, the oldest of us and 
the enfant terrid/e of the camp. “|! know all 
about it, now. He slid down the Alps on it, 
and chucked it all over the Gauls and 
gummed " em up So they couldn't fight.” 

‘Rather liverish, I should say,” remarked 
our academic correspondent. 


The Bill of Fare 


“Bacon and beans is the thing,” 
lins, “and big fat flapjacks for breakfast. 
They’ re what; they keep your ribs apart.’’ 

‘Tucker’ is what you want,” said an Aus- 
tralian, who represents a British paper. 
‘Tucker’ was always his cry. He declined 
to go into details. 

“Italian sausages!" shouted John Bass. ‘'! 
knew there was something wrong about this 
canteen from the start, and I laid in an 
Italian sausage. You can use an Italian 
sausage for a brickbat, insect powder, a tent 





eg, a pillow, and to grease your boots with. | 
When you have to eat—actually eat and so | 


de -stroy—other things to satisfy your hunger, 
you have only to smell of an Italian sausage 
and your hunger is gone.’ 

There was only one way to obtain coher- 


| ency of opinion and action, and that was to 


elect a mess president. Nominations being 
in order, each subscriber turned his thumb 
toward his neighbor. Alphabetically was 
fair every one thought except wiry Bass, and 
he was 74. Poorold Bass! He 
his own as well as those of others. The Italian 
sausage was helpful in reviving his nerves. 
Our understanding in Tokio had been that 
not only were we to pay all bills by check, 
but by check we were to draw cash when- 
ever we needed it. 


said Col- | 


ad troubles of | 


In Tokio, indeed, there | 


was no accommodation which was not readily | 


granted. Alas, our manager had not funds 
even for coolie hire. 
we provided our own coolies while the can- 
teen kept on feeding us. The supply of sau- 
sage, but not of sweet champagne, ran out. 
We took to eggs and chickens morning, noon 
and night. 


From Wiju to Antung | 


“If we only had a little treacle to go with | 


them—good old ®lack treacle.”’ 
Our Australian still called for ‘‘tucker."’ 
The one Frenchman was equally explicit. 
Occasionally he would rise to demand: ‘For 
what do we pay our fifteen yens a day?” 
The canteen was impossible. We reverted 
to a natural state of individualism, Behold 
three of us, now, Collins, Hare, and myself, 
camped beside a mountain stream and a 
mountain brook. Having brought no cook- 
ing outfits or proper supplies we ‘‘rustled”’ 
A tew cans of ancient 


| corned beef and a few cans of counterfeit 





condensed milk (made of cornstarch) were 
found in Antung itself. At Ping-Yang a 


Frenchman had a store, but he was not re- | 


newing his stock. (lt was in this store that 
“Jimmy” Hare ate a whole bottle of olives 
eo getting indigestion.) Seoul is further 

than Ping-Yang, and in all more than three 
hundred miles from our present base. There 
is also European food in Japan, which you 
may have by sending a man all the way there 
and back. 

At Kansuitien a plain ham becomes a more 
expensive luxury than canvasback duck in 


| New York, and a can of California fruit a 


| luxury like hothouse peaches. 


Even cash is 
costly. Eight days ago we sent a servant al] 
the way to Antung to get a thousand yen in 
specie from the branch of a Japanese bank 
that is already open there. 


The Retinue 


Drawn up beside our tents are the three 
Chinese carts which form our commissariat 
train. It is with fear and trembling that we 
think of the size of the retinue which has to 
be fed, bound as we are by the customs of the 


| East. Sometimes the foreigner tries to re 


form the usages of the teeming millions, and 


the East smiles like quicksand under the sun | 


and swallows him in. The union decrees that 
there must be two Chinese to a cart, and in 
junctions are out of the question. Besides 


| the Chinese we have two Koreans. One 


takes charge of the pack ponies; the other 
is Daniel Webster. Daniel's chin is missing 
his forehead modest. 

“I didn't make my face, and I don’t work 
with my face,"’ he says 

He came to us as a coolie—in the dirty 
white cotton garments, the queue, and the 
toplofty headgear of his kind. To-day his 
hair is clipped short, he has a jaunty little 
white outing cap, European coat, and golf 
breeches, while'there hangs from his pocket, 
in further proof of hope, prosperity, and 
progress, a.German silver watch-chain with 
links an inch anda Kalf long. Where he got 
these things his employers, least of all, 





Deaf People Now 
Hear Whispers 


Listening Machines Invented 
by a Kentuckian. 


Invisible, When Worn, but Act 
Like Eye-Glasses, 


Ever see a pair of Listening Machines? 

They make the Deaf hear distinctly. 

They are so soft in the ears one can’t tell they 
are wearing them. 

And, no one else can tell either, because they 
are out of sight when worn, Wilson's Ear Drums are 
to weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. 

Because, they are sound-magnifiers, just as 
glasses are sight-magnifiers, 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off 
them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds, They 
can be putinto the ears, or taken out, in a minute, 
just as comfortably as spectacles can be put on and off, 

And, they can be worn for weeks at a time, be- 
cause they are ventilated, and s0 soft 
in the ear holes they are not 
felt even when the head rests 
on the pillow. They also pro- 
tect any raw inner parts of 
the ear from wind, or cold, 
dust, or sudden and piercing 
sounds. i 














These little telephones 
make it as easy for a Deaf 
person to hear ; 
weak sounds as 
spectacles make 
it easy to read 
fine print. And, 
the longer one 
wears them the 
better his hear- 
ing grows, be- 
cause they rest 
up, and strength 
en, the car nerves, To resta 
weak ear from straining is 4 Q 
like resting a strained wrist a4 
from working. 

Wilson’s Ear Drums rest the Ear 
Nerves by making the sounds londer, 

60 it is easy to understand without 
trying and straining. 'They make 
Deaf people cheerful and comfortable, because 
such people can talk with their friends without the 
friends having to shout back at them. They can hear 
without straining. It is the straining that puts such 
a queer, anxious look on the face of a deaf person. 
. . . . 

Wilson's Ear Drums make all the sound strike 
hard on the center of the human ear drum, instead 
of spreading it weakly all over the surface, It 
thus makes the center of the human ear drum 
vibrate ten times as much as if the same sound struck 
the whole drum head. It is this vibration of the ear 
drum that carries sound to the hearing Nerves. 
When we make the drum vibrate,ten times as much 
we make the sound ten times as loud and ten times 
as easy to understand. 

This is why people who had not in years hearda 
clock strike can now hear that same clock tick any- 
where in the room, while wearing Wilson’s Ear 
Drums. 

Deafness, from any cause, ear-ache, buzzing 
noises in the head, raw and running ears, broken 
ear-drume, and other ear troubles, are relieved and 
cured (even after Ear Doctors have given up the 
cases), by the use of these comfortable little ear- 
resters and sound-magnifiers. 

A sensible book, about Deafness, telle how they 
are made, and has printed in it letters from hun- 
dreds of people who are using them. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Telegraph 
Operators, Trainmen, Workers in Boiler Shops and 
Foundries—four hundred people of all ranks who 
were Deaf, tell their experience in this free book. 
They tell how their hearing was brought back to 
them almost instantly, by the proper use of Wilson’s 
Ear Drums. 

Some of these very people may live near you, 
and be well known to you. What they have to say is 
mighty strong proof. 

This book has been the means of making 326,000 
Deaf people hear again. It will be mailed free to you 
if you merely write a post card for ittoday. Don’t 
put off getting back your hearing. Write now, while 
you think of it. Get the free book of proof. 

Write for it today to the Wilson Ear Drum Oo, 

1950 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















WRITE us today and we will explain fully how 
we can start you in the Mail Order Business 


We have already started hundreds toward success. 
Business is fied, clean and profitable. If 


Writing, (llustrating and Placing of Advertising 
SUITE 32, 84 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Rice & HUTCHINS 





Send for free booklet telling how 
Hest dealers everywhere or by mail 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., No. 20 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 











You forget you make 
Coriis coms grow he *n you 
cut them, Risk blood - poisoning, 
too. A-CORN SALVE removes 
them — roots and all, Safe, sure, 
one 15c at your druggist’s or by 
mai 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 
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should know. He takes especial care of the | 
“cap.”’ That is not for wear when he washes | 


















dishes or digs trenches. Probably no citizen 
of the United States could walk further in a 
week than “Daniel.’’ His pipestem legs are | 
like stilts in the steps they take. He goes 
joy fully on any errand, however hard the rain, 
1owever deep the mud. Should our caravan | 
move on to St. Petersburg, you would still | 
find ‘‘Daniel”’ attached. Bh2 subject of Ko- | 
rean sloth and official exto:tion has for-the 
first time found out what a jvyful living | 
world of opportunity there i» outside his 
native ‘‘Hermit Land’’—and all this on $12.50 
a month. 

The Master of the Household, in charge of 
all the retinue, 1s Kochi, our interpreter, who 
speaks excellent English. On this campaign | 
he has learned many things which were not 


I Can Sell Your Real Estate 
No Matter Where It Is 


Do you want to sell your real estate? 

Do you want to sell it quickly and with the 
least possible expense ? 

Do you want to sell it at a reasonable price 
instead of sacrificing a good portion of its value? 














































ict taught at Cornell, where he went to school. ' , ? 
He draws maps, translates documents, keeps Do you want it sold without publicity : 
tue Chinese in line with the few words of If these are your wants, | can fill them. 
nee omaeane Sees y Pome poms gee Radia For eight years I have been. filling these 
ROVER GEEEUG, PAC Me was tired oF Dungry. | wants for people in every section of the country. 
The Russians Got the Chickens The result is the largest real estate brokerage 
i business in the world 
y Early in the spring, when’we had to live | J : . 
Dey entirely by the grace of cans, we watched Isn't that proof that I have been fulfilling 
oe the growing corn, beans, and potatoes with | my claims and isn’t it sufficient evidence that I can sell your property ? 
bt. encouraging eye. .We have them all on.our | 
as table now. Fowl, however, are growing + es . . 
searce in the land. They are not to be had | A Specialist in Quick Sales 
off by beggary, purchase, or strategy. The | | 
a Russians were here before us, and the strays | If it isn’t sufficient to fully satisfy you, 1 shall be glad to give you i 
off, they left behind Japanese thoroughness has | evidence that will. is y 
“4 gleaned. (One advantage of a retreating | 
army is that it has first call on the chickens. | Sit down right now, and send me a description of your Property, | in- 
The thrifty Chinese hides the remaining few cluding your lowest cash price. I wili then tell you frankly just what I ¢ 
gash 9 . a said do for you and how and why! can do it. I'll tell you why | can sell your 
s gs us o the department of | , 
Kobayashi, our forager. He took the place | property quickly and at the least possible expense to you. 
of Kurotaki, who went home ill. I have said 
that no one in the canteen spoke English, and | Le rty 
it was from the wreck of the canteen that we | t Me Sell Your Prope 
drew Kobayashi. He did not speak English | : - a , 
at the time. It will cost you nothing to get this information and I am sure you will 
‘Hour or hive words,”’ he said. be glad you asked for it. 
Asa rule, when you engage a boy he pro- | ; » : . 
MICHAELS STERN fesses to know a lot of English.with the re- | Remember, it doesn’t matter whether your property is worth $500 or 
é, sult that you find he knows none at all. | $500,000, or in what state or territory it is located. Just send me a de- 
FINE CLOTHING Kobayashi‘s policy was the contrary. He scription, including price. You will be under no obligations whatever by 
took us on trial. In some days, when he had so doing. 
na be concluded that it was worth while receiving 
{ n ew us into his confidence, we found that he knew 
. e colloquial English excellently. If You Want to Buy 
According to his own tale, Kobayashi has . P 
Fall and Winter Styles compe poor fn gprs Bango liad en mneny If you want to buy any kind of a property in any part of the country tell 
- a seas, not to mention that he helped to build me your requirements. I will guarantee to fill them promptly and save you 
is now shown by best retailers || the Brooklyn Bridge. Reckoned up in years, some money at the same time. 
: | : : th his service makes him acentenarian. As to 
in nearly every city im the his actual age, you can no more tell it by his 
. wrinkled face than the age of a pine tree by 
said United States. its knots. If we want anything done that is W. M. OSs i RANDER 
4 not just in the line of the other ‘‘boys’’ we ” 
b : 
~~ Suits and Overcoats that fit as || call Kobayashi. . 
ch S aiasl b “All the time work for Kobayashi,” he oc- 162 North American Bidg. PHILADELPHIA 
o. made-to-measure by a casionally grumbles. ‘Kobayashi up three 
. : hour clock, build fire, boil water! Go to bed 
ke high-priced tailor late night! Gentlemen want anybody when 
. + to $ everybody sleep call Kobayashi. Damn!” 4 
“Come! Come, Kobayashi, u are un- 
= | 0 25 happy to-day!” we rally him. Absolute Range Perfection} | | earn the Truth 
we en over that wrinkled brown face will Sold for Cash or on Do k ; 
. . . creep a smile up to the eyes that twinkle be- e : ‘ments . ou know 
ch Write for more information, name of || tween their slants. wee al t yp bg that the sas cause of unhappi 
168 retail dealer, and our New Fall Book- “[ dunno, sir. All right,’’ he ange. . Zi $i0 to $20 — "vate cs ae Ge 
“ry od This morning I asked him if het ought the anc divorce is admittes } bs phy 
la let “D" “Styles from Life, FREE. weather would clear. He squinted quizzi- Saved Cceeds ciel the 


laws of self and sex? 











y- cally and long at the four points of the com- 
ar MICHAELS, STERN & CO. pass and said: “I dunno, sir.” But that was Fries | 
ng Manufacturers Rochester, N. Y. surety 5 Japanese self- -deprecation, and I knew | of the | | Sex ology 
en had a most definite opinion as he | Miaste - 
nd romptly showed. ‘Wind sou’-sou’-west, sir. River : ILLUSTRATED 
he . Yes, sir, it going to rain some more.”’ and Contains in one volume 
“ MUSIC SELF-TAUGHT || :sss:rsi3- ioe essese"n se Sai (Senate 
™ re When he grumbled sailor fashion once, we nesses yg ole hag Frente 20 hy re 
- No Teacher Necessary gave this task to another. Then we saw that — Knowledge a Father Should Impart to 
° wrinkled face (so unknowing or so knowing "ined His Son. Medica! Knowledge a Hus 
ONLY WURLITZER Ss as it wills) in the background, critical and beyond. <p haw aw weg om : 
Peete wistful. We restored him to his place. sae & Young Wile Ghoul Mace 
onto Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 


Japanese Chesterfields six months’ trial if 


Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 





CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE 



























PAD For Gita Double Bsa About our beverages Kobay ashi ever main- in not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior location on Lake By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A.M., M.D. 
Banjo, . tains a polite fiction. Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled labor are cheaper New Edition. Enlarged and Mlustrated. Rich Cloth 
u, Saves time, money bor 7 Can be attached in « minute. “Cocoa, tea, ‘coffee?”’ he asks. and best, enables me to furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a Binding Full gold stamp 2.00 
is State for what instru OFFER. Fingerboard We call for tea or coff clean saving of $10 to $20. Send for free catalogues of all styles ‘ ‘ I 0. 
and celebrated “ Howard” Sait searstee for any of above instru- - and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town or country use. Write for “Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contenta, als 
100 ments, sent postpaid for x “+f price, is oi: pee Then Kobayashi shifts from one foot to the CHESTER D. CLAPP, 613 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO 100-page illustrated cata gue of books of mer - -FREE 
ya po meri Nel are wr Fite, Bram, nin? Ficcolo, | | other and utters a little giggling: ‘‘He, he! (Practical Stove and Range Man) | | PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W, Philadetphia 
t PIANO AND ORGAN to accompany his grin. ‘ 
hich contain all chords in both the major and minor keys. You “Cocoa!” we aay. Cocoa is all we have. 
which contain chords y ’ tet rt “ _ mapeeateninieteae re 
can learn in a few hours, The “Howard” are the only reliable Kobayashi and our Chesterfieldian groom 
Self-Instructors. For a limited time, any, postpaid, 25c. are such stuff as the Japanese army is made 





FREE a Large Reunente Ontalog, of “Ng pe of. We had originally a regular groom with 
strumen ou stute article wan e have 3 : we 

Violin outfits from $2.25 = Goher outfits from $2.50 up. Man- high recommen zations, whom we se nt home 
dolin outfits trom 2.25 up. & Howard ” nlf Instructor and iet- | | for drunkenness, i his horses and 
tered Fi: th w out werything ¢ j J ; ac sim. 
portman ee, ash see eeygagee = || Diy a boy of seventeen Or eighteen, whose 
country and save money, 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 163 E. 4th 8t., Cin’ti, 0. Mal owned a shop in Tokio—a boy who 
: wanted to see a battle, a real battle. 
He won the trio with his bow, the bow | 
which he has carried right through the cam- 


I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


Gait * = 























mys a ') aign. The horses are sleek and well cared 
or, and in odd moments Ugajin works Japa- os On Every Tongue.” 
Or Fee Returned nese landscape effects in our tent yard with 
admirable taste—the same Ugajin, who, when For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 








strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity ; for every- 
body who knows a good thing. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


Fruit opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What} | some Russian scouts were reported in the 
pong eager oe pe Pangan free distribution. Patents} | corn nearby the other day, rushed out to as- | 
| EVANS. WILKENS & CO., 615 F St., Washington, D. c. || sist the soldiers with a stone in hand, while 

Kobayashi seized aclub. Naturally, this is 


a martial race. 


$3 a Dav. pr ovetige ty aapegen dae be dh mn Whenever there is a battle we get a new] Bee =e oe j 
absolutely sure; we furnish the | Camp, and then we wait until the strategic : ; 
work and teach you free, you work in the locality where | demands of the whole calis for another ad- U AL VERSITYE XTEN SION 5 
you live. a us your | atiress and we yy Reng = vance. The Great System understands us a . COURSES oe 
earn $8 for eve aa ofa cae Wevis ot tied. deal better than it did at first. It knows now , ne 
ive i j Preparation for College, Professional Schools 


ROYAL ING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. | that we are not here to give information that ] r : c 
Teaching and Business. Northwestern Uni 
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wiil benefit the enemy, though that informa- 35 ersity gives our Academic graduates en 
Secured or No Fee tion is the kind that makes news for the cable YE verel yy re me Acodes ~ ess duntes cn 
Guide Book F men. And there you have the rub between the strongest. possible evidence of thoroug! 
~ book published. the arm of wér and the arm of publicity. The first and only successful turn- instruction in all our courses. Write for full 
more nan »0kK publis! 5 down electric lamp. Sent on 30 days , y hes desired 
Willson & Co, 807 F BN. w.W ington, D.C. B trial free to cenpadetl le parties. No | information, naming branches de 
Burvett’s Vanilla Extract » catch scheme about this offer, As Interstate School of Correspondence 





particulars if yon want to try HYLO ot 7 
lamps. The Phelps Co., 39 Row- Affiliated with Northwestern University 


| 
| 
land St., Detroit, Mich. 390 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





IN MarL-OBDER is the best. The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
BIG MO N EY BUSINESS nett’s. Itis for your food. Pure and wholesome.— Adv. 
— Conducted by anyone, od pa Our bn. i eg re 
beginners is very successfu t covers every point. 
Write for it: send stamp. Address Borden’s Peerless 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. KANSAS CITY, MO. | Brand Evaporated Cream is preserved without sugar. It $25,000.00 made trom half acre. East } } and Musical Compositions 
GINSENG "arnt ceceise: a | ROVALTY PAID We strange and popslarse 























is sterilized accord ng to latest sanitary methods, having or Farm. Roots 
cured to STAY CURED, No medi | a delicate flavor and richness which makes it the favorite and seeda for sale. Send 4c for postage PIONEER PUB. CO. 


cines needed afterwards. Book 4 Free. | of the breakfast table for cereals, coffee, tea, and ChOoco- | meme til get booklet AS, telling al! about it 523 Balti Building 
Aatiwwa: Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.¥. | late. Avoid unknown brands.—Adv. McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JopLin. mo. | SONG- ‘POEMS ——ve-r el 
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APES nee jatnenty eipecine 


Che Gillette Safety Razor sta, 


Without ‘Stropping or Honing 


The Gift to Please Him 
Gillette eens tr 
$10.00. Sdine, in | 


Sk 
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ft-doubtful here isn’t a man the Gillette won't 


Safety Razors 


he man who wi//—and 

his hair. 

place of a not-safety razor so 
st as well — detfer than with 


ir face (in one minute or thre 

\ ve a clean velvet shave 

aste; at home, on a bouncing 
anger or discomfort. 

r-shop habit !—the risk of infe 

tions and tedious delays, often when 


e's economy in Gillett aving—not only in the mere quarter-a-shave you pay (including 


yo ing to be next. 





other of stropping 
LxIng Ss $s wit the Gillette. It is always 
Gillette may be like 

1 KI 


find out 


Gillette Safety Razor 


On 30 Days Free Trial 


eans jus § i y days are uy 





1 Medal for 
hase Exposition 








ylades; each blade is this 
rom ten to thirty perfect 
tory, showing them t 


5 A t yst t d tional blades at nominal « 


Gillette 
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EVEN A BLIND MAN CAN 
Gers ‘ sever ays ago | saw a cousi 


t 


yp L ity 
OSs 


prepaid, $5.00; v e five 
Special Gift Gillette, 20-year ; 
; Gillette Razor, 
eM >t wit 
$12.00. 
THE GILLETTE SALES CO. 
1609 [Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 


Na al Hank, Chicay sand Bradstreet «. 
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